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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1845. Fou 
——> No. 9 l 7. R ° ’ au? Fane ENGR 
enience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with th: agaz’ — tam 
IAN er the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wolliugtom-atecet North Strand, Landon, or — 
SIUs and other Countrief not ee postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1d. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. (JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 
nts, by ss = — ——$$ 
Pin BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF U TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, — — - | SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
SCIENCE. Patroness—Her Most Gracious Ma monly the QUEEN SURANCE SOCIETY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 
‘HE FIFTEENTH MEETING of the Vice- aha Fe of Stara Ded ahs of KENT. the INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of this Society, as 
nham esident—L 
rt BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of re ae yt AG x. provided for by the Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 


SCIENCE will cc memes in CAMBRIDGE, on Thursday Morn- 
— 18 

JOHN ‘p, AYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
9, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


AFTER, R isu 





ing, the 19th of 















Midsummer, a LADY desires to 


















“_ ENGAGE, IN TOWN or its Environs, in the CARE of a 
“5. Ap BEREAVED FAMILY, or other requiring the aid of an expe- 
yienced gentlewouns un. ‘Terms must be liberal. Most satisfactory 
A. recommen dations will be given.— Letters addressed (post paid) to 
bridge. uM. ‘hurton’s Library, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, will 
e. a wered. 
0, JDUCATION IN SWITZERLAN DW 
Se, A GENTLEMAN who has studied at several of the German 
Universi and for many years conducted a large School in this 
country, now lives in a beautiful part of Switzerland, where he 





RE PCEIVES. A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS, whom he 


















jnstructs in the Mathem atics, and inthe Latin, Greek, German, 
and French or Yor terms and re fe rene eS Apply by letter 
(post pa paid) to A. |, Sout pton-s . 

TINISHING RESIDENT GOV ERNESS— 


















































































































present A LADY, w he: has had much experience in tuition, wishes 

ordance to form » RE ENGAGEMENT in the Family of a Gentleman, 

hment ; can ¢ ake to instruct in French (having been 

Volume five years r Italian, Music and Drawing, without 

is 3 con- the aid of 5 in a ale lition to the usual branches of a solid 

ge sale Baglish 1x A liberal’salary willbe expected. he most 
satisfactory srences can be given.—Address to A. M., care of 
tin Messrs. | Swale, Booksellers, 21, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. — | 
ace 

are, but 1H EAP BOOK S—This day is published, 

ire, and / R. CROZIER'S CATALOGUE of SECON D-HAND BOOKS, 

tic Quar- Bnalish and Fo: ign, at extremely low prices, 29, Bow-street, 

i Review, Covent-garden.—Catalogues may be had on application, postage 

ately free, bya addre lr ng as above, 

U1 Booke "EW BOOKS of the SEASON. — The only 
4% system by which Subscribers can depend upon the imme- 
diate perusal of all the New Works, is that pursued at 

at RTON’S (The Byron) LIBRA , 26, Holles-street, 
s long). . unl i + oS ae on unlimited supply of every 
* a. es , 
ning and ork the ¢ y ‘0 ‘ERMS. 
The ro Half. aw m ix 
dise First Class ... eB 5 0 .... £3 . £116 0 
pra Second Class .... 40 : 13 6 as 1ll 0 
Extra Class...... 10 10 0 oees 660. 313 0 

decrpel, ee ........8 3 0... 16 0-.:.. & 50 

_— READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 

ALON Now Ready—Delivered Gratis, 

A NEW PLAN 

Jiro J POR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

: THROUGHOUT THE KINGDO 

all Eock- This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of a Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any work 








desired at one-half the published price. 
Delivered Gratis and sent post-free to order, enclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 


dish-squar 
W LIST of DUPLO ATES, withdrawn from 






































e, 
Also BULL'S N 
the Library, at ve ory re duct ed prices. 


























Conduit-street, Hanover- OOK 
BO 


Que PERUSAL OF NEW OKS. 

















>a cony of The Terms and Regulations of the British anxnp Forrien 
. or bound lisrary, Conpurt-street, HaNnover-square, having been revised 
‘Mall audadapted to the increased railroad facilities for the supply of 

books throughout the Country, Families, at any distance from the 
Baition. Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New Works for 








perusal as they issue from the press. 

Particulars and Terms (gratis and post free) on application to 
Mesrs. Siuspexs & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square ; also The CaTALocuE of Repunpant Copres of New Works 
withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced prices. 






































— ae NUTT, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 158, 
e _Fleet- street, has recently published the following C ATA- 
Trane WGUEs, either of Which may be had Gratis upon receipt of the 
Prey 4 requisite number of postage stamps. 
ndi . 











1, Select Catalogue of the mest popular German 
Boksand Elementary Works, (2 stamps. 

2. Select Catalogue of Ronlgn Classical Works. 
°stamps.) 
























































” 3. Catalogue of Old Books, consisting chiefly of | 
IRSIUS. Poreign Theology, and comprising a valuable Collection of Fathers 
my Enell tthe C hureh, ii Aturgics al Works, &c. (8 stamps.) 
oH Oxford. TO SCULPTORS OR ARTISTS. 
| V hittaket } sr UDIO TO LET, 26 feet by 26 feet, nearly 

4 i 





: is feet high, with an. excellent north light, and dwelling- 
house, if reqnired.—Apply at 101, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


(igcu LAR NOTES.-Union BAnK oF Lonpon. 










































































4 executéd by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
street, inthe falls Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIM 
+ opened near 'l'rafalgar-square.—The same ‘are done on paper for 

we country, and ma uy | be put up by country workmen. 


y 
T°. GENTLEM EN, SPORTSMEN, 
PARTIES OF PL EASURE,— TO BE SOLD, 
™ excellent roomy LANDAU, will carry 10 or 12 persons, with 
mauetlence for provisions, and Set of new wheels, Colli ings's patent 
fet Cros” 30 guincas.—Inquire at Mr. STURT'S, Surrey- 











“4 
GLAND y he Directors give notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
RELAND; ones of the value of 104 and upwards, free of expense, and 
with letters of Credit, ayable at all the principal cities and towns of 
the Briti Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the head office, %, Moor- | 
1 in French @ Mestreet ; the Regent-street beamch, Argyll-place ; and at the } 
Uharing-eross branch, 4, Pall Mall 

Whittaker & Ww *SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. — | 
___—— ff [SNCAUSTIC DE GORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
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PSON’S, 456, West 
ook's C 


en a 


t t afore” 
arents : (08 

















or to 
very cheap, 
































| Smith, F 
| House Physician, the Matron, and Clerk to the Committee, have 


Chaplain—The Rev. Dr. Stebbing, F.R.S. 
Vice. Presidents, 
The Duke of Somerset, K.G. The Lord Bishop of Sodor and 


The Duke of Bedford. Man. 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. | The Right Hon. Sir F. Pollock. 
The Right Hon. Dr. Lushington. 


The Duke of Sutherland, K.G, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. “— Right Hon. Sir J. B. Bosan- 
net. 
ithe Right Hon. Thomas Erskine. 


The Earl Spencer. | 

The a of ae 

The Earl Fortese: ¢ Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. |The Hon. Mr. Justice Coltman. 
Lord John Russell, MP. e Hon. Mr. Justice Maule. 
Lord Denman, Eordcl hiefJ ustice. Sir “Benj amin Heywood, Bart. 
Lord Portman. . Staunton, Bart. M.P. 
The Lord Bishop of Durham. | John’ Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich. Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 


A PUBLIC DINNER in aid of the Funds of the Hospital will 
be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Tuesday, the 
ard of June next. 

Viscount MORPETH will take the Chair. 


Stewards, 
The Marquis of sanshowne, ©: G.| Wm. Alers Hankey, 
Jarl Fitzwillia J. H. Helbert, Es 
The Earl of C Sevenden, G.C.B. | James Heywood, | Esq. 
The Earl of Burl ington. M. D. Hill, Esq. 
z he Earl of ey G.C.B. The Rev. Henry ' Hughes, M.A. 
Lord John Russell, M.P. Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
The Lord Bishop of Darhs am. Robert Hutton, Eoa, 
The Lord Bishop of Sodor and Capt. Lamont, R.N. 
Man, Robert Liston, Esq. F.R.S. 
Lord Brougham and Vaux. Professor Long, M.A. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Villiers, M.P. Professor Malden, M.A. 
The Right Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. John Burton Philips, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Dr. eae ao Barnet L. Phillips, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Ed. E Professor Potter, M.A. 
Sir Henry Webb, art. John Lewis Prevost, Esq. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. | H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 
Sir Josiah J. Guest, Bart. M.P, | Charles M‘Garel, 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. ' | Abraham G. ebeste’ Esq. 
Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. powers Romilly, , Esq. 


| Dr. Rothma: 
Sir G. G. de H. Larpent, Bart. | Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, F.K.S. 


| David Salomons, Esq. 
William Aldam, Esq. M.P. John Sammell, Esa. 


Esq. 





John ng Sq. lee - Rey. 8. F. Statham. 
G.k =. he Rev. Dr. Stebbing, F.R.S. 
Davic Barclay —¢ MP. Richard Stone, Es 


General Boa 

James Booth, ay 
Hyde Clarke, ” Esq. 
Charles Cochrane, Esq. 
Charles Cope, Esq. 
Thomas Cope, Esq. 
John Curteis, Esq. 
lananel de Castro, Esq. 


Charles Gumamore, 1 » 

FA J. Sylvester, Esq. M.A. 
Mr. Serjeant mage ¥- 
John Taylor, Esq. F.R.S. 

| Martin T Thackeray, 7, 
Professor Thomson, M. ‘ie 

| Thomas Mery E 

{ come Ruddle Todd, a 





Professor de n. | Waley, Esq. 
W.J. Denison, i. M.P. 7A Watson, Esq. 
John Dillon, Esq. \} Henry Waymouth, Esq. 


Samuel Duckworth, Esq. H. L. Wickham, Esc 
John Evans, Esq | Professor W illiams, 
Joshua Evans, «7 | John Wood, Esq. 
W. Ewart, Esq. M.P. 

Dinner on table at 6 o'clock precisely. 

Tickets, one guinea each, may be had of the peered 3 of the 
Treasurer ; at the tomeme 5 ; of the House Physicia: Matron, 
at dy Hospital; and at’ the office of the University ‘College, 
Londo 

After ‘an interval of three years, the Committee of this Hospital 
again appeal to the public for assistance towards the maintenance 
of the Charity. 

Aid is now earnestly solicited towards the accomplishment of 
two important objects :— 

1. To increase the income of the Hospital by addition to the 
annual subscriptions, so as to prevent the necessity of having 
recourse to reserved funds. 

2. To raise a fund for the completion of the building. 

The rounds on which this appeal for public support is made are 
the followimg : 

This Charity, 7, besides providing relief in sickness for the poor of 
the populous and increasing neighbourhood in which it is situate, 
is open as a free hospital to all sick and destitute persons ; and for 
the purpose of extending its benefits as widely as possible, the 
clergymen and ministers officiating in the surrounding parishes 
are invited to send patients. 

The recipients of the benefits of the Charity are ev ery year about 
16,000, of whom 1,400 are in-patients, and 350 are women in child- 
birth: attended at their own habitations, 

A clergyman: of the Church of England officiates as chaplain, and 
every patient is allowed to have the advice of a minister of “that 
form of religion which he himself professes, 

The means of maintaining the Hospital, the expense of which 
is about 4,500/. per annum, are chiefly derived from the fees 
paid by students of University ( ollege for attendance on the prac- 
tice of the medical officers, by whom they have been relinquished 
for the benefit of the Charity. The contributions from that source 
since the foundation in 1834 have amounted to 33,000/. 

‘he great improvements which, of late years, have been made in 
medical education throughout England, and from which a vast 
benefit accrues to the public, are mainly ascribed, by persons well 
informed upon the subject, to the example set by University Col- 
lege, of which the Hospital forms an important branch. 

The site of the north wing is now unoccupied. Such a wing, if 

completed, would allow of an increase of 50 in-patients, and would 
cone r facilities much desired for the better classification of cases 
of disease, and for other improvements in the administration of 
relief, by affording accommodation for a larger number of resident 
officers. 

Donations and Subscriptions wilt be received by the following 
Bankers :— Coutts & Co; 59, Strand ; eaten and Westminster 
Bank, srosmaeivary Branch’; Scott & Co Cavendish-square ; 
’ayne & Smith, 1, Lombard-street. "he the Hospital, the 


‘SLD. F.RS. 














rinted receipts, signed by the Treasurer, ready for delivery to 
venefactors, 

Benefactors and subscribers who do not make their payments to 
the bankers are requested to take printed receipts, signed by the 


Treasurer, 
W. LONG, Clerk to the Committee. 





3ist of December, 1845, and that all who effect Insurances on their 
Lives before that day, which closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by those 
who delay doing so till the commencement of the following year. 
Copies of the last Annual Report, and all goannas information, 
may be had on application * the He Office, or at any of 
Society's agenc: GH M'‘KEAN, London Agent. 


cies. 
London Office, 7. , Pall’ malt. 
FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 
Memoir. By LIEUT.-COL. J. MITCHELL, Author of 
“The Life of Wallenstein,’ * Thoughts on Tactics,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
small 8yo, wt numerous "Plans, bound in cloth, price 27¢. 
3. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 








Just published, with Fifty-seven Plates, price 20s, T 
YEPORT of the FOURTEENTH MEETING 
© of the BRITISH ASPOCIA TION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF SCIENCE; held at York in September, 1844, 
London : aoe Murray, Albemarle- street. 


ready, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Danish. 





AND.- BOOK. "OF FOREIGN COOKERY, 
containing 840 Receipts, principally French, German, and 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, , Ranceomeaty aly printed in 1 vol. 8v »" price 10s, 6d, 


h, Revised Edition 
I TAL Y; 





‘a P ~— in Four Cantos; with Notes, 
JOHN EDMUND REA 
Author of * The Deluge, a Dramatic oct °F 





*Catiline,’ &e. 
London : + _Bengman, Browns Seven. 5 Jem ngmans. 
eri y 1s. 6 
PRINCIPLES OF “HISTORY. 


Author of ‘Educational Reports pp Milton and Bp Poetry ;’ 
Author 0 ucational Repo * Milton an io 

odern French Literature,’ &e. . 
And Principal of an Educational 


London: H. Bailliére, 219, ps rtl 
| AMILTON & BIRD'S No. 3 of TRACTS, 
now ready. The 3 Parts forwarded to all pert of the King- 
dom on sending six postage ps to frank There are 
upwards of 2300 Articles in vin every branch of Literature including 
many of great scarcity under oe BsEcts and Cou _— 


(no duplicates thro hout), 21, 21, Hieh- street, Islington.—Catalogue of a 
Collection of OLD MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPHS pre- 


parin; 
isis all the Libraries, in 3 vo! 
JONATHAN'S RP; or, the ADVENTURES 
of a a KENTUCKIAN. 
eN BY HIMSELF. 

“ This narrative is worthy of Foe, ith is full of romance from 
beginning to end.#T here is scarcely a chapter in the work that would 
not have made the fortune of a modern novel, for by the 
author be exploring the haunts of the of t! 

andering among the trackless prairies of Texas—dwelling with 
the “hoapitel table planters in Mexico—or making the acquaintance of 
Mormons, Lndians, or Yankee bravoes of the true bowie-knife school, 
he renders his narrative so singularly interesting that the reader 
one it impossible aoe it downee he has gone through to the last 


e.”—New Monthly 1 pore on 
Publisher, 13, Great Mosthonongh-cigers 


at Twickenh 














Henry Colburn, 





2 


LORD Ben oy # —_— -. 
's. cle h, 
>OoOEM 8, ‘now first Collected. 
y LORD LEIG 
Also, by oe same Author, _™ 4s. om, 
WALK A THE COU NTRY. 


“ Noble deaamas cal i ti and a sustained dignity 
of expression, abound in ‘this collection of Poems. ¥ 
‘ew Monthly Magazine, 
Edward Moxon, 44, pennenen 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWEE LYTTON’S 
KS, 


Containing Ws a _~™ Novel of 
NIGHT AND MORNING, 
Illustrated by Cattermole, 
Will be published. on the 3ist with the Magazines, 

Price Six Shillings, bound and lettered. 
The Volumes which were out of print paving been reprinted, 
the entire Series, or any Volume, may now be had on application. 

males & Otley, P ublishers, « Aad street. 











day, 2 volumes, royal 8vo. 3/. 
THE E PR ACTICAL STATUTES, relating to the 
ECCLESIASTICAL and ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITU- 
TIONS of England, Wales, Lreland, India, and the Colonies ; with 
the decisions thereon. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, M.A. F.RS. 
Barrister-at- Law. 
The object of this publication is to supply the Clerical and I. 
Professions with a complete collection of the Statutes relati 
Ecclesiastical and Eleemosynary Institutions, in a form convenient 
= reference, and rendered the more useful for that purpose by 
notes of the decisions upon the various enactments. 
London : Sohn W. Parker, West Strand. 





to 





On the 26th, price 12s. 6d. in boards, Vol. I. of 

‘THE EQUIT REPORTS. Edited and 

arranged by WILT AM HOLT, Esq, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. With Marginal References and Notes; contain- 
ing the fullest Reports of the Cases in the Courts of his Tionor the 
Vice-Chancellor of England, his Honor Vice-Chancellor Sir J. L. 
Knight Bruce, and his Honor Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram 
up to the 8th of May, Contents :— Preface, Table of Cases 
Reported, © and Notes—The New Orders in Chancery 

he Sections of the several Statutes referred to—Table of Cases 

c ‘ited, and a full — vyt vo all the principal matter. The names 
of the gentlemen who rted in the several Courts will be pubs 
lished = the volume. 
Philip Addison, fant Reports Office, 36, Chancery-lane, 
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Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Mr. Epes ye ace, s his Rooms. Fisbateest, 
mn MOND hree following Seat 

VALU ABLE * COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

including a Portion of the LIBRARY of a NOBLEM AN. 

Bes, a fant Thesauru from the Continent, among which are In Fouio: 

esaurus Lingue Grace, cu: ra Valpy, 10 vols.—Hiero- 
ai 3.—Alfordi soasien, 4 vols.—Kettlewell’s 
ks, 2 vols.— Burton’: fs Description of Leicestershire, russia— 

Tut Staffordshire calf-—Philipott's Kent— Horas '3 Sketches on 

the Danube, &c, ivian’s Spanish Scenery—Roberts’s Spanish 

Sketches— Lewis's s Illustrations of Constantinople —Iw Quarto. 

Peeking’ 's History of Music, 5 vols. calf gilt—Earl of Liverpool on 

Coins, ditto — Porter's Dravele’ in = Persia, &¢. 2 vols.— 
= ad's i History of Newcastle, 2 vols.— Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de 
fe and Pontificate of Leo X., 6 vols. calf gilt—Lard- 

Ln Works 5 vols.—Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 2 vols.— Matthew 
orks, 7 vols. calf——I Octavo: Coxe’s Memoirs of the 

patiborough, 6 vols., and Atlas— Monstrelet’s € hronicles, 

Henry and Andrews’ Great Britain, 14 vols. calf—Robin- 

hanical Philosophy, 4 vols —Kirby and Spence’s Entomo- 

, ieeek plates, 4 vols —Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening 
=- htiquarian P Cabinet, 10 vols. large paper—Selections from the 

QGentleman’s Magazine, 4 vols. calf—Skelton’s Works, 6 vols. calf 

Sn 8 Acts and Monuments, 8 vols.—Leslie’s Works,7 7 vols. 
calf e —Secker’s Works, 6 vols, ditto—Porteus's Works, Ss vols. 

Gitte Holy Bible, Westall’s plates, 3 vols. morocco. Also, a great 

variety of Ancient and Modern English and Forsian Theology, 

Greek and Latin Classics and Translations, valuable series of Mo- 

dern Magazines, Nautical Works, Law Books, Books of Prints, &c. 

ay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

Sweet's Floricultural Works, Original Drawings, Steel and 
Copper- Plates, Portraits, Post, Foolscap, and Double-Crown 
Paper, §c. &c. 

Mr, HODGSON will SELL | xy AUCTION, at his Great Room, 192, 
Hoga street (corner of Chancery-lane), . THURSDAY NEXT 

May 29, and following day, at half-past 
RE! E ENTIRE REM AININ ‘G STOCK of the 
ABLE J igric ULTURAL PUBLICATIONS of 
the late Aopeer ss WEE rT, Esq., comprising The British Flower 

Garden, Ist and and series, 7 vols. royal Svo—Cistinere, royal svo.— 

2 vols. royal &vo.—Geraniums, 5 vols. royal 8vo.— 

Flora Australasica, royal svo. with the Copperplates, Copyright and 

Original Drawings of each Work—s50 Copies of Sweet's Hortus 

Britannicus, by Don, 8vo.—755 copies of Sweet's Hothouse and 

Greenhouse Manual, Sy ag | Review, 4730 Numbers—Sport- 

ing Sketch Book, post 8vo. cloth, 50 copies—50 copies Wakefield's 

Lucretius, 4 vols. 8vo.—10 copies ditto, 4 vols, royal 8vo. 6 copies 

Macknight on the Epistles, 6 vols. 8vo.—9 copies Johnson’s Works, 

12 vols, 8vo.—195 copies The Cabinet, 2 vols. Svo.—100 copies Pin- 

kerton’s Earl by ope | of Scotland, 2 vols. $vo.—9 copies Spectator, 

8 vols. 12mo. &c.—38 reams Folio Post Paper—43 reams Fools- 
cap—200 Teams “Double Crown, &¢. &c.—Steel and Copperplates, 

Portraits of the Royal Family, Nobility, Performers, &c., with 

numerous Impressions, Proofs before “Lett tters, Proofs, Prints, 

&c. &c.—Illustrations to Milton’s Paradise Lost—Brookshaw’s 

Pomona Britannica, folio, ¢ coloured. 

e viewed, and Catalogues had. 


OTIC E—In the Month of Jung Messrs. 
CHRISTIE & MANSON will bring forward in the following 
er -— 


THE LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD DUDLEY STUART, 
MONDAY, 2nd, and 9 following days. 

THE LATE THOMAS WRIGHT'S (or Upton 
Hatt) CAPITAL PICTURES, 
SATURDAY, 7th. 

THE COLLECTION OF A GENTLEMAN 
DECEASED, 

SATURDAY, lth. 

THE LATE LADY MARY BAGOT'S 
COLLECTION, 

WEDNESDAY, I8th. 

THE EARL OF pore hye EXQUISITE 
BIN 


8 
THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, 
MONDAY, 23rd, and following day. 

THE LATE REV. CANON DIGBY’S 
PICTURES, 
SATURDAY, 28th. 

PICTURES OF A COLLECTOR FROM THE 
COUNTRY, 
SATURDAY, JULY 5. 
FRASER'S SALE ROOMS, oF, 97. puones- STREET, 














Sale of the er of the late J. ms ia CONOCHIE, Esq. 
Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland. 


"THE Subscriber begs to intimate that this valuable 
Collection, which includes a rare and complete Set of the 
Variorum Classics, unisormaly bound in vellum, and_titled—Ori- 
ginal, scarce, an uable editions of the Early English Dra- 
matists—Books privately rinted for the Bannatyne, Maitland, 
Abbotsford, and Spalding Clubs ; and for the Camden, Shakespeare. 
and Percy Societies—W orks illustrative of En lish, Scottish, and 
Scandinavian History and Antiquities—The Work ks of Voltaire, 
Buffon, Rousseau, Kacine, Corneille, Moliére, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, &o.—The Quarterly’ and Edinburgh Reviews—Howell’s 
State Trials—A splendid copy of Bowyer's Folio Edition of Hume 
—Law s—Journals of the House of Commons—Statutes of the 
Realm—Acts of fhe Parliament of Scotland , &. &c., will be SOLD 
within his SALE ROOMS, 97, GEORGE-STRE ET, EDIN- 
BURGH, upon SATURDAY, the 31st May, 1845, and nine follow- 
lawful days, commencing each day at One o'clock P. 
ngalogucs o'be had at the Subscriber's Sale 5 ie f Messrs. 
Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, and °° = 
Hodgson. Aldine Chambers Paternoster-row, Ps et and of 
Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin. .» FRASER. 
Commission and General Sale — 
» George-street, Edinburg! 
20th May, 1845. 


io Pp OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS, 
easrs. J. C. TEVENS beg toa ce they will SELL by 
AUCTION, os their G R 38, Kine 
AUgTION ot hated —* -street, Covent-garden, 
Two GENUIN E CREMONA VIOLINS, of 
ne quality, and one by Jacobs, the property of a Gentleman 
Ving England.—May be viewed until the Sale. 








MR. . BUTTS'S ‘CABINET OF SHELLS, &e. OOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 
Messrs. J he S. STEVENS beg to announce they are instructed Published by Mr. Van Voorst. . 
to BELL i AU Criom, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, a d 
Covent- gar: en, on THURSDAY, 29th of May, at 12 o'clock, Professor Ansted’s Geology, 2 vols. Syo, 21, 2s. 
TMHE COLLECTION of EXOTIC SHELLS, Professor Bell’s History of ‘British Quadrupeds 
&c. of the late THOM? as nysss. Lay: ‘ int many | and Cetacea. Svo. 28s. 
very beautiful specimens, some of which were formerly in the Tan- . % . 7 4s 
kerville Cabinet also afew Coins, Medals, and Miscellanies.—May P _ ~o istry of British Crustacea, 8yo, 
be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. Three arts published, 2s, 6d. each 
Professor Edward Forbes’s History of British Stq 
TO CONCHOLOGISTS. Fishes, &c, 8v0. 152, r- 
Messrs. C. & 8, STEVENS are instructed by Mr. Graham, of * 
Ludgs vtech (who is givin; up é Shell-dealing) to announce that Mr. Hewitson’s Coloured Illustrations of the Eggs 
they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 3%, King- of British Birds. Twenty-four Parts published, at 2s, 6d. Thinty. 
street, Covent-garden, on THe RSDAY, 5th of June, and follow- | two will complete the two vols. 
ing days, Dr. Johnson’s History of British Sponges, &¢, 
TI‘HLE whole of his Extensive STOCK and PRI- | svo._ 30«. ’ 
VATE COLLECTION of SHELLS, amongst which will be Professor Rymer Jones’s Natural Ilistory 
found nee yy meee specimens pie a state; : as aise pees Animals, Vol. I. post 8yo. 128. 
series of the Lamarckian Genera, which wi be offered in one lo’ a ‘ : 
and which would be a valuable acquisition toa provincial museum Mr. N ewman’s History of British Ferns and Allied 
or to form the nucleus of a private ay ae Tint et Planis. svo. 25s. Second Edition. 
larly deserves the attention of country dealers.— May be viewe e enf, < . - 
day prior and morning of Sale, ‘and Catalogues had. Pr rovessor Owen’s History of British F ossil Mam- 
——_—___——— | malia. Eight Parts published, 2s. 6d, each. To be completed in 1 yol 
TO MINERALOGISTS. Mr. Selby’s History of British Forest ‘Trees 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS are authorized by ate Teuland to | gyo. 38s. 4 
announce that his ca Cae es Mem. Tulke and Henfrey's Anatomical Manipy. 
MONGST other rare substances included in this | J4tien. 12mo. ‘ 
i selection, will be found Uwarowite, Precious Emerald from Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. Two Vols, 
Siberia, Velvet Ore, Meteoric Irons from Arva in Hungary and | 8vo. 3/. Second Edition. 


Loe kport, U.S., Phenakite from V osges, Cobaltine, the finest extant, . 
&c., also some Fossils, chiefly from the Green- sand formation at aa cesar vachiohemeey a all abundantly illustrated ; of some large 
Kraffenberg, in Upper Bavaria, superior to any that have yet been | PPCT Copies may be . 
sent from that loc: Hfity. —Catalogues are preparing. John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


ROYAL CORPORATION OF THE LITERARY FUND, | 


Instituted 1790, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, 


FOR THE PROTECTION AND RELIEF OF AUTHORS OF GENIUS AND LEARNING. 
AND THEIR FAMILIES, WHO MAY BE IN WANT OR DISTRESS. 





of 














Parroxn, HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Presipent, THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Announced at the ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1845. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, G.C.B. 


IN THE CHAIR. 








£. & ad 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN | The Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P. .. 3rd don. 
ann. 105 0 | John Martineau, Esq. jun. oe 3rd don. 
Tue CHAIRMAN, the Earl of Ellenborough, V.P. Joseph Maynard, Esq. a -» 2nd don. 
18th don. 25 Hon. W. L. Melville ee 4th don. 
ann. 10 | His Excellency Lord Metcalfe, Governor-General 

Anonymous .. 20 ° of Canada ee . ann. 
C. C. Babington, Esq. St. John’ 8 ‘College, Cam- j R. M. Milnes, Esq. Me. os +. ann 

bridge, Steward .. . 1 0} Mohun Lal os $e 
Rey. John Barlow, Secretary Royal Institution... 0 | Samuel Mullen, I sq. ‘Steward 
Richard Blanshard, Esq. Prime Warden of the R. I. Murchison, Esq. F.R.S. President of Royal 

Goldsmith’s C ompany -. 2nd don. 0 | Geographical Society ee 4th don. 
Professor Brand, F.R.S. Steward .. Sa ons 5 0 | John Murray, Esq. ee -. 4th don. 
The Lord Brougham, V.P. +. 2nddon, 2 0 | Robert Mushet, Esq. ° 2nd don. 
J.S. Buckingham, Esq. ‘ ann. 0 | Alexander Nasmyth, Esq. Ste ward 
His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian Mi- Hon. Mr. Nevill and Daniel Rowland, Esq., as 

nister ann. Trustees of a Benevolent Fund 
B. B. Cabbell, E isq. V. P. Ste ward .. 14th don. His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 2nd don. 
Lady Chantrey . 7th don. Cosmo Orme, Esq. Steward i + 
Sir Wm. C hatterton, Bart. Vv P. Ste ward 7th don. Professor Owen, F.R.S. = on 
H. F. Chorley, Esq. .. 8rd don. J. W. Parker, Esq. ~~ gna don. 
Thomas C larke, Esq. F. S.A. Steward ee ee Major-General nail CB. 2nd don. 
Major Shadw ell lerke, K.H. naan oo ee John Pepys, Esq. . 11th don. 
The Lord Colchester .. . ey -% G. H. Pinckard, _— oe .* 
Henry Colburn, Esq. .. 3rd don. Dr. Riding, M D. . + ‘ 
R. 8. Cox, Esq... . 5th don. : David Salomons, Esq. ~~ .. 2nd don. 
Eyre Evans Crowe, Esq. ° . ann. | William Sawyer, Esq. " ee 2nd don. 
John Dalrymple, Esq. ee + ° o Sir Percy Shelley, Bart. Steward - 
Dr. Darling, M.D. Steward as we Hon, George P. Smythe, M.P. Steward +. ann. 
Dr. Davies, M.D... ee i> oe 1 | His Grace the Duke of Somerset ee ann. 
John Dickinson, Esq. oe ++» 10th don. | The Worshipful Company = Stationers .. ann. 
C. W. Dilke, Esq. Steward sea . 6th don. J. H. Stoequeler, Esq. ‘ oe ann. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Esq. Steward an Rey. T. T. Storks, M.A. ++ ann. 
Andrew Doyle, Esq. Steward ‘ —* Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. V. P. 22nd don. 
The Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. ann. | James Emerson Tennent, Esq. M.P. Steward, ann. 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone os ann. | James Thomson, Esq. .. ee ‘ 
The Lord Bishop of Ely ee oe oe | Charles Tomlinson, Esq. ++ ann. 
W. Fergusson, Esq. ‘ ‘ ae Seymour + ener yey Esq. Steward 4th don. 
Dr. Forbes, M.D. Stew ard ° 2nd don. | Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq. Steward 
Edward Gandy, Esq. oe e § Sharon Turner, Esq. ee - ann. 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville o ann. Horace Twiss, Esq. Q.C. 5th don. 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. ae ee 3rd don. His Excellency M. Van de Weyer, — Mi- 
Sir John Hall, G.C.H. nee - ee nister oo . ann, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. V.P. 8th don. Jacob Waley, Esq. on 2nd don. 
Luke James Hansard, Esq. 3rd don. | John Walter, Esq. of Bearwood -» 2nd don. 
Robert Stayner Holford, Esq. ann. John Walter, Esq. _ oe ee oe 
Dr. Holland, M.D. Steward ee oe Albert Way, Esq. F.S .* 
G, P. R. James, Esq. oe ee 8th don. Rev. Dr. Williams, W ‘arden of New College, 
— oe +. ann. 
G. T. Kemp, Esq. oe ee 2nd don. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. os ° ann. 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. .. ” ona don. 
W. C. Macready, Esq. Steward oe ann. 





— 


on. 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart. Steward . 

0| Rev. Sir J. P. Wood, Bart. Steward oe + 
Edward Wyndham, Esq. ee . 


CUaAScouus 
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Aon taGawuaac 
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eeive ed and 
jillian 


acknowledged by the Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq. 21, Bedford-place ; Sir Henry Ellis, British Museum ; ay 
Tooke, Esq. 12, Russell-square ; and at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, b; 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, pi 


Donations and Subscriptions in aid of the benevolent purposes of the Institution will be thankfully re 
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Now ready, with Plans, the concluding Part of 

HE CONQU EST OF SCINDE, 

ining the Military Operations and Battles of Major- 

aneral Sir Charles James Napier, to the completion of the 
Conquest: MAJOR-GENERAL W. NAPIER, 

Author of ‘History of the War in the Peninsula,’ 6 vols. 8vo. 

& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 

J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Now published, price 7s, 6d. in imperial 4to. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE CHAPEL OF 
THE ANNUNZIATA DELL’ ARENA, or GIOTTO'S 
dHAPEL, in PADUA. By Mrs. CALLCOTT. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by the late Sir Aucustus CaLicort. Privately printed for 
the Author in 1835, and now offered for sale by 
Charles Dolman, 61, New Bond-street, London. 





Now ready, 

H E TETHER’*D R A M. 

Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by H. F. Watken, 

from the original Picture painted by Epwin Lanpsrer, R.A., in 

the Collection of John Sheepshanks, Esq., and forming an exact 

panion, both in beauty and execution, to *THE LASSIE 
HERDING SHEEP,’ by Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 

Price — Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 3. 3s.; before Letters, 6/. 6s. ; 

Artists’ Proofs, 82. 8s. 
london: Published by Henry Graves and Company, Her Ma- 
jesty's Publishers, 6, Pall-mall. 





Just received, price 3s. 6d. 
MHE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER, and RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. Edited 
+ the Rev. Drs. A. LAMSON and E. 8. GANNETT. No. 129, 
May, 1545. 
Contents : — 
1. Unitarianism in Britain. 
2 vs of the Gospel. 
3 ans and Bush, on the Old Testament. 
4. Poetical Contributions. 
5 The American Church and Clergy. 
é An Interview with Time. _ 
7, Cheap Literature and the Newspaper Press. 7 
& Translations from the German :—Jean Paul Richter’s Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces; Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe. The Esthetic Letters, Essays, and the Philosophical 
of Schiller. 
—" Notices of Recent Publications, &c. 
London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price only 10s, 6d. in fancy cloth, 
richly gilt, 
and TAT r 
HE SONGS and BALLADS of the NATION ; 
with Music original and selected, and the names of the 
writers. “We cannot refuse to give insertion to the following, 
which we know not how to condemn, because they are so full of 
beauty." —Fraser’s Magazine. “They exhibit more poetic fire, of 
this ballad kind, than we supposed to exist at present.”—Morning 
Pot. “The songs are of that vigorous and bold character which is 
sure to grasp the enthusiastic feelings of a nation under popular 
excitement. —Dublin Review. “They exhibit an energy and fire 
which remind classical readers of the war-songs of Tyrta-us, and 
will bring to the memory of German scholars the patriotic effusions 
{Korner."— The Sun, “They are written to command and direct 
the public mind, and they are very well calculated, indeed, for 
their purpose.”— The Times, 

Dublin: published by James Duffy, 23, Anglesea-street, London : 
ngrose & Co. 11, Sherrard-street, Golden-square ; where may 

te had also all other Irish Political Works. 





Just published, the Seventh Number of the 
UBLIN HOSPITAL GAZETTE. 
16 pages in large 8vo., double columns, price 4d. Stamped. 

The numbers of this periodical hitherto issued coutain a great 
nay Original Papers on subjects ‘connected with Mepicive, Sur- | 
cea’, Mipwirery, and Paarmacy, by the elite of the Profession in 

in; authorized Reports of the Dublin Pathological and Obste- 
trical Societies ; Foreign Correspondents ; Retrospects of the Pro- 
ges of Science in Pharmacy, Chemistry, Materia Medica, 


Toxicology, &c. Mere elementary matters and politics are excluded 
from its pages. 





Yearly Subscription, 8s. 

Dublin: S. J. Machen, publisher, 28, Westmorland-street. 
london : H. Renshaw, 356, Strand ; and Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch- 
lane. 





HE UNITED GARDENERS and LAND 
STEWARDS’ JOURNAL, of Saturday, May 21, (Edited by 
Mt. MARNOCK, Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Regent's 
Park,) contains, a copious supply of Gardening Intelligence, and a 
Description of the Royal Gardens, Windsor, with large illustration 
A the magnificent range of Forcing Houses, Conservatories, and 
‘ardeners’ Residence, and several other Engravings. Articles on 
Tank Heating ; Arboriculture ; Barnes, of Bicton, on Charcoal, as 
‘ fertilizer; Strawberries; Meteorology; History of the Atmo- 
sphere; Rooks ; Garden Allotments 3c rysanthemums ; Societies; 
‘variety of other original matter; CALENDARS OF OPERA- 
TONS written expressly for this Journal ; and all the news of 
theweek, including the London Markets, &c.—Office, Peterborough- 
court, 135, Fleet-street ; and to be had of all Newsvenders. 


On Friday next will be Lay» in the Catholic Series, 
t. 





price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND XSTHETIC 
[FITERS AND ESSAYS OF SCHILLER. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by J. WEISS. 


c 1. 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. in paper cover, 7s. ; in cloth, 8. 
— LIFE OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. Compiled 
: varilor 


us Sources. Together with his bic y - 
ted from the German. ” a 


2. 
STORIES FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. From the 
,ation to the Advent of the Messiah. For the Use of Children 
T Pive to Eleven Years of Agee By SUSAN FANNY 
‘ROMPTON, 16mo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


3. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 22, 6s. 
an LIFE = THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, 
vt imself; with P i ‘ i 
7JOHN HANI Meoit a ortions of his Correspondence. Edited 


In paper cover, 4e. ;.in cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY; or, 
ia sr stated of Reason, the Bible, and the Church. By 
ey TIN BA U. Third Edition. “With e Critical Letter 
. Miracles, an: e Authority of Scripture, the 
Rey. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, . “ 2! 


London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-strect. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS,—ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 

















VOLUME EIGHTH or THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION WILL BE READY ON 
28TH MAY, Price £1, 8s. 

















CONTAINING 


QUENTIN DURWARD, and ST. RONAN’S WELL, 


With Nive Steel, and nearly Two Hunprep Wood Engravings, from Designs by STANFIELD, E. LANDSEER, LAUDER 
and others. 









































Many of the Illustrations of QUENTIN DURWARD are from Drawings in the Royal Library, Paris, made expressly for 
this Work. Those of ST. RONAN’S WELL apply to the River Tweed, and Vicinity. 


























VOLUME fX., ¢o appear in November, will contain Illustrations of the Hoty LAnp, from the pencils 
of the late Sir D. W1LkK18, R.A. and D, Roberts, R.A. 





























VOLUME THE FIRST 
OF THIS EDITION, 





VOLUME THE FOURTH, 
Containing 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
AND IVANHOE, 


Exeven Steet, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop En- 
GRAVINGS. 














Containing 
WAVERLEY AND GUY MANNERING, 


Has Ten Street, and upwards of Two Hvunprep Woop 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


























VOLUME THE SECOND, 
Containing 


THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, 
AND OLD MORTALITY, 


Ten Steet, and upwards of ‘Iwo Hunprep Woop Eyora- 














VOLUME THE FIFTH, 
Containing 
THE MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT, 




































































VINGS, Nive Stee. and about One Hunxprep and Firry Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 
VOLUME THE THIRD, 
Containing VOLUME THE SIXTH, 
ROB ROY AND THE HEART OF MID- Containing 
LOTHIAN, 














KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE, 
Nivg Sree. and nearly Two Hvunpaep Woop ENGRAVINGS, 


ELgvVEN Srert, and Ong Hunprep and Tarrty Woop Ex- 
GRAVINGS. 


























VOLUME THE SEVENTH, 
Containing 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL; and PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 


Has TWELvs Steel, and nearly Two HunpRED Wood Engravings. 
by WM. Murazapy, R.A. 



































Seven of the last are from Designs 











These magnificent Volumes have to boast of the aid of the most eminent Names in English Art,— 
WILKIE, R.A. 











CRESWICK, R.A. BONNER, 
















































































FRANKLIN, SARGENT. 
MULREADY, R.A, DUNCAN, A.R.A. FRASER. CHRISTIE, WEIGALL, 
LANDSEER, R.A. LAUDER. F. TAYLER. BUSS. PATON. 
ROBERTS, R.A, SIMSON. THE HARVEYS, SIBSON. FAIRHOLT, 
ALLAN, R.A. KIDD. JOHNSTONE. K. MEADOWS, PRIOR. 
NASMYTH. LEITCH. MAC-IAN, PHIZ. DICKES. 
Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood are— 
MILLER, RICHARDSON, JACKSON. SLY. WITHY. 
GOODALL. FORREST. LANDELLS, EVANS, GILKs. 
HOBSBURGH. THOMSON. WHIMPER, KECK. DALZIEL. 
WILMORE, RRANSTON, SMITH. KIRCHNER. ARMSTRONG. 
RRANDARD. WILLIAMS, LINTON. BASTIN. GREENAWAY. 
COUSENS. GREEN. FOLKARD. WAKEFIELD. 














Under the Superintendence of Mr. William Dickes. 





























WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
178 Numbers and 44 Parts are published of this 


Issue. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, ore published this day. 
Also Part VI. containing these Four Numbers. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, comprising Part 1. have been reprinted, 
and are to be had of all Booksellers. 



























Vols. I., I. & Il. are also ready, and are to be had either 
in a Stitched Cover, 9s., or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each. 























Rogwert CaDE.t, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 
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TO TOURISTS. 


*,* “ Without the pretension of a tutor, dictating what he 
shall admire, the traveller will find these books very pleasing, 
intelligent, and instructive companions, giving him the exact 
knowledge he requires at the exact time that he needs it ; and 
very useful, not only to the pr ofessed tuurist, but to every person 
who has at any time occasion to journey from his residence in 
any direction, and who desires to know something more than 
the mere names of the places he visits." —BRITANNIA. 





In a handsome portable volume, price 8s, 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


FOURTH EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map ; 16 E ngraved Charts of 
pe us, Railroads, and Interesting Localities, (including Plans of 

Edinburgh and Glasgow); numerous Views of the Scenery on 
Wood and Steel, and a copious Itinerary. 

“4 comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide-Book. 
We have been furnished with an incidental proof of the remarkable 
accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in the personal testimony 
of a pedestrian, who has traversed a considerable space, book in 


hand.”— Spectator. 


In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Rail- 
ways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the more important 
Districts on an enlarged ‘seale, aod Engraved Charts of Roads, 
Railroads, ¢ and Interesting Localit 

*A care’ fully executed work, _—— illustrated, with useful 
Maps.” —Atheneum, 
The characteristics of ‘ Black's Picturesque Tourist of England 
and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a more modern 
f letter-press, ge etting up, and illustration, with a very mode- 
rate pri ice.” — Spectato 
A decided {mprovement upon the old Road-Book.”—John Bull. 


In a neat pocket volume, price 5s, 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by John 
Phillips, F.R.S. G.I, Prof. of Geology in —_* College, London. 
With a minutely accurate Map, by W. Hug Charts of the 
Lakes, by Sidney Hall; Views of the Scenery, by various distin- 
guished artists; and an aane Seer of all the Routes, with 
the Distances accurately laid do 

This Guide to the La she 3 has “tee > compiled upon the same elabo- 
rate plan, (as the Picturesque Tourist of Scotland,) governed by the 
same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to achieve a successful 
result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a picturesque 
Cuide in every sense—its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is — le and minute—and its illustrations are admi- 
rable specimens of art.”—Atlas. 


In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s, 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 


Containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, with De- 
scriptive Notices of all the remarkable objects along the several 
roads, and Four Engraved Charts of those Localities which possess 
peculiar Historical or Picturesque interest. 

*A work most carefully and claborately compiled, containing 
the greatest possible amount of information in the smallest possi- 
ble space.” —Scotsman. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surveys, and 
heautifully engraved by Sipney Hau; with all the Roads, Ruil- 
roads, and other Topogra uphic: al Information required by the Tourist 

Traveller on Business. Size, 32 inches by 224. 

*A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which, 
afte r careful observation and reference, we can characterize as beiag 
among the most correct ever issued. Won Mining Journal, 


In a neat portable case, price 4s, 6d. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


a 
SCOTLAND. 
CAREFULLY egy it k's! TE PA FROM THE BEST 
i) 
With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. 
Size, 32 inches by 224. 

“A handsome-looking Map, of large dimensions, yet so well 
mounted, that it folds up into the size ofa eee “book, and admits 
at the same time of a partis of — ation. "— §, ato 

*,* Smaller Maps of England, of Scotland, roar of Treland, in 
pocket cases, price 2s, td, es a. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE 
BURGH. Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 


Second Edition, price 1s, 
BLACK’S MAP OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. Price 2s. 6d. 
BLACK’S MAP OF NORTH WALES. Price 1s. 6d. 


THROUGIL EDIN- 


ApaAm & CuArtes Biack, Edinburgh ; 
LONGMAN & CO, London; and sold by all Booksellers, 


NEW WORKS 
Just Published or just ready for Publication. 


HYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIE- 
MAN’S LAND. Accompanied by a Geo- 
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REVIEWS 


Jonathan Sharp ; or, the Adventures of a Ken- 
tuckian. Written by Himself. 3 vols. Col- 
burn. 

Notwithstanding the significance of the title, 

and the tone of the work throughout, the author 

would have us believe that he is, bond fide, a 

North-American. His object, he tells us, in ex- 
sing the deplorable state of society beyond 

the Atlantic, “is not merely designed to inform 
and to warn the inhabitants of the Old World, 
put likewise to reprove, and if possible amend, 
those of his own country, by holding the mirror up 
to Nature, and exhibiting their prevailing vices 
in all their deformity.” If a native republican 
were to undertake such a task, he would bea 
spectacle worth going some thousands of miles 
to see; but such a task never will be undertaken, 
for certain cogent reasons. Beyond the Alleg- 
hanies, Lynch law is too rife and too supreme; 
and even in an Atlantic city, such a moral censor 
would find his post so little enviable, as to be in 
some hurry to quit it. He might, to be sure, 
come to England, as the author in question 
professes to have done, and publish whatever 
fe pleased. But would the pure love of truth, 
or the patriotic view of scolding his countrymen 
into better manners, be a sufficient inducement 
to such a step? Besides, to expect an American, 
whose self-love and national pride surpass those 
of any people on earth, so to divest himself of 
his nature as to view things through an European 
glass, is absurd. Our author, we suspect, was 
not born in any part of the New World ;—pro- 
bably in the celebrated “ green isle,” which at 
this moment occupies so much of public atten- 
tion. 

“No matter”—it may be observed—“ where 
he was born, or where reared; but are his state- 
ments rue?’ In the main, they are so. The 
state of society in the West is depicted by him 
with a graphic fidelity, which none but an eye- 
witness could exhibit. In almost every page he 
evinces his personal and intimate acquaintance 
with his subject. But that he is invariably as 
honest as he is well-informed, is a very different 
question. The soreness which he displays in 
every chapter can be the result of personal dis- 
appointment only. If, in most instances, he has 
truth for the foundation of his statements, he 
takes good care to stretch it as far as it will bear, 
—sometimes a little farther. Besides, a book 
may be true as to its facts, yet untrue in its 
vhole spirit. Though a man may be unable 
tolay his finger on any one of these facts and 
say, “‘ This is false !""—the colouring, neverthe- 
less, in which they are involved may be so, and 
the work therefore as unjust as if they were com- 
pletely distorted. What justice is there in an 
author who condemns a New Englandman for 
vices which are found to exist only when we 
come to the valley of the Mississippi? Each stage 
of society has, no doubt, its defects: our author 
dwells largely, and for the most part truly enough, 
those in the earliest stage,—when isolated 
families begin to clear the interminable forest ; 
but to ascribe them to the inhabitants of a widely 
different locality,—of Boston, in Philadelphia, 
for example,—is surely as unfair in principle as 
itis odious in spirit. These cities have, of course, 
their vices; but these have about as much affi- 
nity with those of the Western States, as the 
_— of Australia have with those of Eng- 
and. 


With this general caution, and with a strong 
suspicion that our author is in some way or other 
interested in the question of Texan annexation, 
(to render that measure unpopular seems to be the 
gteat object of his book,) we may proceed to con-~ 


sider a few of his adventures and statements. The 
work, we should observe, is not a novel: for the most 
= it consists of ‘adventures’ indeed, but they 

ave no sequence,—even no visible connexion ; 
and they have been evidently devised to confirm 
the “statements.” 

A glance at the first thirty pages of the 
book will illustrate the unfair spirit in which it 
is written, and fully justify our strictures.— 
“Jonathan Sharp” represents himself as the 
son of a Vermonter, who had been originally 
bred to the law, and who had removed to “‘some 
city of Indiana” in search of practice, which 
he could never hope to find in his native State. 
But, like nine-tenths of other men who leave the 
over-populous shores of the Atlantic in the pro- 
spect of some El Dorado in the West, he was 
doomed to disappointment. He (the father) 
had found the majority of the settlers either 
lawyers or Scotch; and for a subsistence he was 
compelled torun into debt with the store-keepers. 
But the time at length came when the ill-natured 
fellows would trust him no longer: so, having 
recourse to the policy usual in such circumstances, 
he borrowed a horse and a twenty-dollar note, with 
which he crossed over into Kentucky. At Louis- 
ville he put up at the Franklin’s Head, kept by a 
comely widow, who, though “ not a bit the worse 
for wear,’’ was less attractive than a well-stocked 
bar, with a good run of custom. How to get 
possession of so comfortable a home, and of a 
handsome barmaid into the bargain, set our law- 
yer pondering during the night of his arrival. 
A true Yankee is seldom ata loss long for expe- 
dients. Being, from his youth, obliged to live 
by his wits, he becomes smart at an early age, 
—smarter at sixteen than an experienced cockney 
is at forty,—and at twenty-four able to cope with 
any man onearth. Luckily for the enterprising 
stranger, there wasacry of fire at midnight. With- 
out attempting to ascertain whether the alarm 
was groundless, or, if a fire existed at all, whe- 
ther it was not too insignificant to be noticed, 
he arose from his bed, rushed into the sleeping- 
room of mine hostess, seized her in his arms, 
and bore her to one of the niggers’ cabins at the 
bottom of the premises. As he had expected, 
the fire was extinguished without difficulty, and 
the widow soon returned to her apartment. But 
the adventure got wind. A flock of the Louis- 
ville matrons repaired to the Franklin’s Head to 
inquire of the hostess whether the shocking thing 
had indeed occurred? If so, good bye to her 
fair name: not one‘of them would have suffered 
such a horrible thing;—no, they would have 
been roasted alive first! The widow began to 
muse: the stranger was good-looking ; his cou- 
rage was undeniable ; and he must love her, or 
he would not have thought of her alone at such 
amoment. She married: and from the union 
sprung “Jonathan Sharp,” the hero of these 
volumes. 

In due time, Jonathan was sent to school, 
where he learnt the usual American accomplish- 
ments of chewing and smoking, whittling, spit- 
ting through his teeth, drinking whiskey, and 
swearing. Next he was sent to Lexington Col- 
| lege, ‘‘tolearn wit and manners—that is to say, 
| to cheat honestly in a bargain, and run into debt 
| at all the bars in the town.” The time soon ar- 
| rived when he had need of all his acquirements. 
His mother died; the father, who was little of a 
manager, again became indebted ; an opposition 
house, the Washington’s Head, soon looked 
| prouder than Old Franklin; a fire destroyed the 
| latter; and Sharp the elder found himself twenty 

thousand dollars on the wrong side of the ledger. 
Being a man however ‘‘of prompt resolution,” 
| and fit for any emergency, he packed up his 
| scanty wardrobe, went with his son on board a 
| steam-boat just departing for New Orleans, 








“and thus got rid at once of all his difficulties.” 
On the passage, he won at a gambling-table two 
hundred dollars, and his spirits rose: things, 
after all, were not so bad as he had expected ; 
there was hope for father and son. The former 
reckoned that he should ‘cut a figure in the 
South, and marry some broker's or planter’s 
widow.” The son was to hunt for himself,— 
was not to interfere with the father’s plans; and 
by mutual aid, whenever practicable, who could 
doubt that both would make their way to for- 
tune? To be sure, the slenderness of their 
visible property, which was all inclosed in a light 
portmanteau, was unfavourable to their first ap- 
pearance :— 

“ Finally, we succeeded in reaching the Hotel de la 
Marine, kept by a Frenchman, who made rather slight 
of us on seeing our small modicum of luggage. Now, 
these Frenchers, and even the English, do not undet- 
stand the philosophy of the thing. They are always 
loaded with trunks and linen for a fifteen years’ use 
—so much so that they and their movements must 
be constantly regulated by the greater or less difl- 
culty they experience in transporting their chattels, 
Not so with us Yankees. Two shirts, two frills, a 
great coat, and the dress we have on, together with 
a pocket-comb, a razor, and a tooth-brush, constitute 
the sum total of our possessions. With these, we 
are at all times ready to encounter ill fortune, and 
take French leave, without the help of a waggon, or 
even of a wheelbarrow. We can cut away either on 
foot or on horseback, in a canoe or in a stage, unper- 
ceived and undetected, never losing anything. There 
is a vast deal of experience, deep knowledge, and 
comfort, in taking little or no luggage ; besides, it is 
cheaper, and, consequently, allows a man to show 
himself off more dashingly, in many circumstances. 
For my part, I have always reckoned the understand- 
ing of a man by the size of his portmanteau, and 
was never mistaken in my life.” 

Sharp the elder, by the advice of a friend, 
betook himself to medicine and surgery. He 
learned to bleed by practising with the lancet, 
first upon cabbage leaves, “ and afterwards on 
the arms of some negroes,” who are always 
“willing enough to sell a few drops of their 
blood for a pint of whiskey.”” But he could not 
expect custom in such a refined place as New 
Orleans ; so, having won five hundred dollars 
more at the gambling-table, and obtained from 
a green planter fifty dollars more for a false dia- 
mond ring, he set out for ‘“‘ Port Gibson, a pro- 
mising city in Mississippi, where no doctor had 
yet ventured.”’ Sharp the younger became ju- 
nior clerk at a cotton-broker’s ; but he soon felt 
that being “nailed to a desk” was not exactly 
his proper calling, and he began to meditate how 
he might obtain -‘a great start in some other 
line.” His employer being quite as willing to part 
with him as he was to leave, he became a clerk 
on one of the steam-boats plying on the Red 
River :— 

“ Now, for a young man there can be no better 
occupation in the United States. A clerk in a steam- 
boat is quite a personnage. On board, he revels in 
mint-julep, for which he pays nothing ; on shore, he 
is the boon-companion and friend of all the tavern- 
keepers ; he obtains credit at the tailor’s and fancy 
merchant's ; he buys cigars gratés, which he sells for 
cash ; in short, he is the chap that will make his 
way in the world. A pleasant life, indeed, I had for 
a whole year. Our boat, which was called the ‘ Bea- 
ver,’ traded among the French settlements up Red 
River ; and, as the captain was at that time courting 
a lady in Nachitoches, he would often remain with 
his belle, while the pilot and myself, sole commanders 
on board, would enjoy rare sport. During the day 
we raced against any steamboat going down stream ; 
and at night we were sure to win the money of the 
passengers, most of whom, being French creoles and 
cotton planters, were not smart enough to cope with 
us, and, besides, they could well afford to lose their 
piccayunes.” 


He was quite fit for his post. Though hi 
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salary was only two hundred dollars, he contrived 
in fourteen months to gain possession of ‘ nine 
hundred dollars in cash, and valuables to the 
same amount, in the shape of watches, rings, 
linen, fire-arms, and Havana cigars,”’ which he 
safely deposited at a friend's in New Orleans. 
But the term of his prosperity in this profitable 
line soon arrived. White racing with an oppo- 
sition boat, the Beaver struck a snag (a tree 
carried down by the current), filled, and went to 
the bottom. ‘Thus twenty thousand dollars 
were lost through the great innate principle of 
all Americans, that in a free country each must 
aim at superiority,—it being a law of Nature that 
no man of a liberal mind should admit his in- 
feriority, even in the most insignificant cireum- 
stances of life.” The recklessness of human 
life exhibited by many of the American steam- 
boats, especially by those navigating the Missis- 
sippi, is a fair subject of censure; and our author 
is welcome to expose it as much as he pleases. 

Being now without employment, Jonathan 
determines to see the world —to rub off his 
Kentuckian rust by a visit to Cuba, which 
seemed to offer a fair field for the exercise of 
his Gil Blas accomplishments. Into his “ ad- 
ventures” there, we shall not follow him. But, 
according to his own account, he returned a 
wiser and a better man. Finding by painful 
experience that lying, cheating, and swindling 
would, anywhere else than inthe United States, 
lead to exposure and worldly ruin (probably to 
the gallows), he became disgusted with the 
meanness, no less than indignant at the villany, 
of his former conduct. The same purifying pro- 
cess had been undergone by Gil Blas before 
him. There may be truth in the moral: from 
vice to suffering and from suffering to virtue, 
is an old and well-known path; and along it 
Jonathan may have cast his serpent-skin, as 
well as other sinners. Nor shall we follow him 
into Texas, save to confirm one of his observa- 
tions—that the inhabitants are about the most 
worthless existing on the face of this our earth. 
To some of our readers it may not be known, 
that, for the last few years, this infant republic 
has been the resort of the desperate from all 
parts of the Continent. If any man were 
amenable to the laws—if his reputation were 
gone—if his debts rendered his future livelihood 
hopeless—or (a more frequent circumstance) if 
he had some confidential situation in either 
Canada or the United States, and found that he 
was in charge of a few thousand dollars,—all 
fled to the new commonwealth, which opened 
its arms to receive them. And thus, beyond 
all question, has the bulk of the population 
been formed. If there should be a successful 
resistance in Texas itself to the annexation pro- 
posed, the result may be attributed in degree to 
the fears of a strong party,—lest there should 
follow an inquiry into their lives and circum- 
stances—lest they should again be placed in 
jeopardy by the judicial authorities. 

Jonathan returns to the States by way of the 
Red River, the localities of which were so 
familiar to him. As his property had not much 
diminished, he resolved to purchase lands in 
Wisconsin, and enter on his career of reforma- 
tion. This country, like Iowa, was beginning 
to attract notice. Black Hawk, the Indian 
chief, had been overpowered by the white 
men and forced to sell the red man’s lands 
in both territories. For something less than 
one farthing per acre, vast districts, each 


equalling England in extent, had been sold to | 
Uncle Sam, who, of course, offered it for re-sale | 
In conjunction with | 


at a dollar and a quarter. 
an Irish friend, Jonathan purchased three thou- 
sand acres,—half the payment in cash, the other 
half in three years. But to clear it, to open a 
passage to its copper treasures, and a transit for 





the produce when obtained, required a capital 
which our adventurer could not hope to com- 
mand. This, however, troubled him slightly : 
there was credit, the universal resource of the 
people. 

Before entering on his new labours, Jomathan 
had grace enough to inquire after his father. 
The latter had made some money as a quack- 
doctor at Port Gibson; but had married the 
widow of a Methodist preacher, turned preacher 
himself, and, as a clerical politician, held some 
influence at St. Louis, his new place of residence. 
On being asked by his son, how he had proceeded 
since their separation at New Orleans :— 

“ *«Hum,’ he answered, ‘not much to boast of, I 
reckon. I had a good profession while at Port Gib- 
son—plenty of patients to take my invaluable pills. 
I made a good round sum, but was swindled out of it 
by a broker, who failed, and ran away. At that time, 
I was attending a well-known Methodist preacher, 
who passed for very rich. His wife was pious, and 
extremely susceptible. She attempted my conver- 
sion, and, her lord happening to die, she married me, 
that I might not relapse into my former state of ini- 
quity. She made me apreacherand a party leader. 
But, alas! ‘vanity of vanities, when I came to 
inquire into the particulars of her fortune, I found 
that I had made a fool of myself; she had nota 
piccayune. Her defunct husband had been an old 
rogue, who had lived all his life upon the simplicity 
of his fanatic flock. His deeds of possession here 
and there, his treasury receipts, were false, and only 
make-believe. Well! I had put the yoke to my 
own neck, and I made a virtue of necessity, I 
preached, called the people to camp-meetings and 
political discussions, You know, Jonathan, that was 
my forte when at the old “!r«nklin’s Head,” in 
Louisville. Ah! that was the time of day! but no 
matter. I preached, and opened subscriptions. ‘Then 
I was a Jacksonist ; but the Opposition in Arkansas 
and Missouri, not being able to compete with the pre- 
sent state of things, its leaders invited me over. They 
pay all my expenses, and have promised me the 
office of recorder to the legislature in this State, in 
case our party should succeed. Now, Jonathan, 
ring for more sangaree. Can you remember your 
blessed mother? How well she mixed it! Heigho! 
She was a good soul !—a little jealous, perhaps; but 
I shall never find another like her! Good night, 
boy! we will talk again to-morrow.’ ” 

The reader will be at no loss to put a right 
construction on this passage. Omitting the 
censorious parts, the foundation may have some 
truth in it. In the States, a man changes his 
business or profession with a celerity unknown 
in Europe. If he fails as a merchant, he turns 
brewer in some other place; if that, too, is not 
likely to equal his hopes, he becomes ship- 
builder or sail-maker, with as little surprise as if 
he had been bred to either; if they, too, fail 
him, he does very often turn preacher in some 
one of the numerous sects (twice as numerous 
as in this country) with which the republic 
abounds. No surprise is even manifested at 
such a change, nor any when the restless 
citizen leaves the pulpit for the bar of some 
hotel. 

But, while admitting that the basis of our 
author’s strictures may have some truth, we 
protest against his spirit. It is an evil one— 
the effect, as we have already hinted, of dis- 
appointed hopes. It is no uncommon thing, 
perhaps, to meet with men like the Rev. Mr. 
Sharp, or with frail women like his wife (who is 
represented, a few pages afterwards, as decamp- 
ing with another preacher) ; but to draw them 
as portraits of the whole class, is another illus- 
tration of the shamefully vituperative manner in 
which American things are described by many 
writers on this side of the Atlantic. In no 
country is female chastity either more valued 
or better maintained; and we have no reason 
to suppose that the preachers there are worse 
than preachers nearer home. 

The success attending the early efforts of our 
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hero in his newly-purchased domain, is one of 
the best illustrations that we have seen of the 
speculative character of republican settlers :-— 

“In the newly-settled countries of America, three 
years sometimes operate a wonderful change; the 
phases are often striking in the extreme, either in 
the way of prosperity or of ruin. When we first 
arrived on our property, it was a wilderness for fift 
miles around. Then the repose of solitude was only 
broken by the loud roar of the mighty Wisconsi 
rolling its turbid waters across a tract of dark, eternal 
forests. But we had scarcely erected half a dozen 
miserable shanties, to shelter us during the night 
before twenty Canadians and as many Irish had 
already come to us as diggers. Being among the 
earliest miners, we had but to tear up the earth, 
Wealth sprang from the wild valleys, where, a fey 
years before, the lordly buffalo had been graziny 
undisturbed. Immediately after our first sale jn 
Gallena, we raised up a saw-mill, and built thirty 
houses. Two months afterwards we had a post- 
office, two blacksmiths’ forges, three stores, and fiye 
hundred inhabitants. Twelve German families were 
planting and gardening ; and, as the final elections 
were at hand, we were courted for our votes, For 
these votes, the Government at Washington opened 
a road, which rendered easier and cheaper the 
transport of our ore, along the banks of the Mis. 
sissippi. For these votes, the settlement was madea 
city, with all its privileges. Finally, it became the 
capital of the county, having its court-house, its 
magistrates, and its recorder.” 

Thus rose Sharpville, with its fourteen hundred 
inhabitants, its land-office, its three taverns, and 
its printing-office: Sharp himself was high- 
sheriff, while his partner and friend was a 
member of the Legislature, with the prospect of 
being governor of Wisconsin. His prosperity 
increases for a time; and the result of it may 
be given in his own words, as addressed to his 
father, Sharp the elder, who had renounced 
Methodism for Mormonism, and was now come 
to Sharpville, to see what he could get from the 
son :— 

“ * See, father,’ I said, pointing to a lithographical 
plan of Sharpville, with its adjacent territory, ‘here 
are thirteen thousand acres purchased at a dollar 
and a quarter each. But, since the new law con 
cerning mineral grounds, these have so much in- 
creased in value, that each acre commands now 
between fifty and sixty dollars. Therefore, the 
landed property is worth about 750,000 dollars, 
There are in the town two hundred and fifty lots, 
fifty of which will sell, any day, at a thousand each; 
and the remainder at an average of 100 dollars, 
giving it altogether another round sum of 70,000 
dollars. The smelting-houses, the saw-mill, the shot- 
manufactory, are also rated at 35,000 dollars; and, 
to complete the million, there are hundreds of wag- 
gons, of horses, of oxen, and thousands of grazing 
animals, ranging between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi. Such is the estimated value of the pro- 
perty en masse. Two months ago, the miners found 
copper in abundance. If this ore prove to be plen- 
tiful, Sharpville and its dependencies will, in five 
years, attain to the value of five millions.’ 

But all this prosperity had a rotten founda- 
tion. Brokers failed, confidential agents de- 
camped, banks broke, opposition reared its 
head, creditors began to be urgent, while debtors 
were unable or unwilling to pay. In a few 
months this colossal fortune dwindled to about 
a hundred thousand dollars, and most of that 
was, ere long dissipated by the ill conduct 
(alternately rogue and dupe) of the elder Sharp. 

We shall not follow our author to Spait, 
which, in fact, he never visited (his descriptions 
are all from second-hand sources), nor to Ire 
land, which he probably knows very well. His 
work has interest only in so far as it relates to 
North America. He knows much concerning 
Texas, and much, no doubt, that is true; but 
being evidently a partisan — probably an 1- 
terested one —his statements must be received 
with suspicion. 

If the character of Texan justice, and of the 
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Texan population, at all resemble the picture |. 


he has given us, we may well exclaim, with 
our author, “A fine acquisition this Texas will 
be to Uncle Sam! The Western States are 
already bad enough. What will become of us 
when a few thousand such magistrates, judges, 
lawyers, generals, colonels, commanders, and 
captains, shall be let loose upon our society?” 
If one of his relations be true, the Western 
States need not reproach the Texans. The 
way in which the Indians, for example, are 
cheated out of their farthing per acre for the 
land which they have been compelled to sell, 
equals anything ever transacted in Texas. We 
do not dispute the truth of the particular state- 
ments; but we differ from our author in this,— 
we do not assume such conduct to be general, 
still less do we censure the government for the 
rascality of its subordinates. 





Travels in Sweden: Sketches of a Journey to 


the North. By Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. | 


Translated from the German, by J. B. S. 

Clarke & Co. 

Turs is a slight, readable, graceful book; with 
allthe whim, and somewhat studied effect, which 
distinguish the authoress when she travels; but 
which shine forth (in our judgment) with so 
much less lustre when she gives herself up to 
fictitious creation. How far Countess Ida’s 
sketches are like the real country it is less easy 
to say. She appears to possess one of those 
physical organizations to which sunshine is a 
necessity; and to have sketched her northern 
sketches, wrapped in a fur cloak, under an um- 
brella, and in a | cn mg shiver. Now if we 
put Frederika Bremer with her bewitching 
summer pictures out of court as a witness preju- 
diced by nationality, still the Lady of the Baltic 
gave us far other descriptions of a northern 
summer than such damp, dreary, gusty ones as 
these!—She told us of endless days—of a blaz- 
ing sky and buzzing musquitoes,—of flowers 
blooming almost before budding, from the sudden 
heat. Which version are we to believe? the 
capricious German Countess, or the more 
rational English gentlewoman? The best thing 
we can do, net is to leave the balance in 
the more delicate hands of the reader, and avail 
ourselves of the pictures Madame Hahn-Hahn’s 
volume contains. Though she may frequently 
see what is before her through her own Claude 
lorraine glass, she is rarely dull while on a 
journey. 

She embarked for Pstad, at Stralsund, in a 
hurricane. The coasts of Bornholm and CEland 
are“ flat, unpicturesque, and distant’’—nor does 
the landscape ned to any great degree as 
Stockholm is neared. To reach the Swedish 
metropolis, the voyager must thread his way 
through an archipelago of monotonous rounded 
islands; and, when reached, the city only comes 
of “second best’’ with the German Countess :— 

“Lisbon is the city,” says she, “ it most reminds me 
of; the golden brightness of Naples, and the magic 
cham of Venice are entirely wanting. Lisbon is 
larger ; the Tagus there has a more majestic appear- 
ance than the sea here, and the city, with its streets 
and buildings, rises upon higher and more precipitous 
rocks than Stockholm. But the latter has one advan- 
tage, its abundance of verdure. Wherever the eye 
turns, it is sure to rest on fresh cool green among the 
wuildings, and this gives the city a peculiarly and 
thoroughly northern character. I know not any 
‘outhern coast where this green colouring predomi- 
tates; most of them display every tint of the rain- 
bow, but red and gold and violet are the most con- 
spicuous. This makes the approach to Stockholm 
by water a very characteristic entrance ; we feel we 
we in the north. As we landed, two eagles flew over 
our heads, and all the bells rang out, for it was 

lay. ‘This was quite exhilarating.” 

The “exhilaration,” however, presently pass- 








ed. There were few bright days—no warm airs 
—a niggardly provision of flowers. But the 
peculiar characteristics of Swedish scenery are 
cleverly indicated by our ill-contented lady :— 
“T immediately visited all the royal palaces in the 
neighbourhood of the city. Haga, Ulricksdal, Carls- 
berg, Drotningholm; one goes every day to the 
zoological garden and to Rossendal ; everywhere the 
country has the same character ; everywhere there is, 
as it were, a labyrinth of rocks, only here the island 
rocks do not always rise out of the water, but fre- 
quently from the earth. Wherever the ground is not 
too rocky, fine forest trees are seen—oaks, lindens, 
and ash; where it is, fir trees, intermixed with a few 
birch trees, or else moss and brush wood, with pas- 
ture land between. Everywhere water pushes and 
thrusts itself in; sometimes it is the sea, sometimes 
the Milar, sometimes another lake—everywhere it 
forms itself into an enclosed basin, a silent wood- 
encircled mirror ; nowhere can we gain a sight of the 


| whole sheet of water,—hence the view is never ex- 


tensive, and there is such a similarity in these small 
solitary pictures, that it is very difficult for a stranger 
to distinguish one from the other. Habitations are 
scattered over the landscape by no means scantily, 
but they are always solitary ; sometimes it is a farm- 
house, sometimes a cottage, sometimes a country 
seat. All of them are well kept up, each in its pecu- 
liar style. The cottage is low, built of wood, and 
painted of a dingy red with ochre to preserve the 
wood; the country seat is of stone of a polished 
whiteness, high and light. They are all in lonely 
situations. You must look for them, or you will not 
find them out. When one discovers them, hemmed 
in between wood and lake, in front the great wall of 
waters, behind the dark line of the pine forests,—it 
seems as if they were quite inaccessible, but the road 
turns and winds about till it brings you at last 
directly up to them. These roads are really very 
beautiful, and make most delightful drives. Not for 
three minutes do they run straight. Constantly 
winding about, up and down the hills, which are not 
very high, but exceedingly steep even in the city, and 
on this account the horses always go at a sharp trot, 
and are so strong that they can stop the carriage at 
once, going either up or down hill, whenever it is 
necessary. Rocks jutting out of the ground, and 
inlets of water, contract these serpentine roads.” 

Madame Hahn-Hahn writes in a somewhat 
more genial spirit of the works of art in and 
round Stockholm. The Ridderholm Church, 
though but of “ brick, covered with stucco and 
soa” struck her as “a noble and beautiful 
Pantheon ;” and the monuments there are de- 
scribed by her with the gusto of poetry and anti- 
quarianism. She speaks, too, in high phrases— 
almost raptures, of the sculptures by Bystrom. 
Yet, astie, in spite of her cavillings at the 
framework to these dreams of beauty, Sweden 
ought to be the country elect for Sculpture, in 
respect of its stillness. Even at Stockholm, 
there was ‘no music, no gardens, no pro- 
menades, no theatre, no coffee-drinkers at the 
Zoological Gardens!’’ Beyond doubt, some 
spell must have been over the land, or over the 
writer. Yet Countess Ida becomes warm, 
womanly, and sympathetic, when writing of 
another gifted woman, At all events, the fol- 
lowing portraiture is infinitely more artless and 
ae as regards Miss Bremer, than that 

ady’s own high-flown autobiographical notice, 
which we published on a former occasion 
[ Athen. No. 862]. 

“T visited Miss Frederika Bremer at Arsta, which 
is her estate. It is three Swedish miles from Stock- 
holm ; she lives there with her mother and younger 
sister during the greater part of the year. The two 
last-mentioned ladies passed last winter in Nizza. She 
remained at home ; she does not like the trouble and 
disturbance of travelling. She remained seven months 
—seven Swedish winter months—all alone at Arsta, 
withour seeing any one but the maid servant who 
attended her. I would not believe that any one 
could endure such seclusion if she had not told it 
me herself. * * I had formed my own idea of her 
from her books, I imagined her serious and quiet, 


| with a little touch of humour: and so, indeed, she is, 
| and perfectly agreeable. How glad I was! I know 
| not why there should be such a prejudice against 
authoresses, that the idea of something ridiculous and 
odd is immediately connected with them. It may 
have been just formerly, but certainly is not now. 
Probably in former times they were more insigni- 
ficant, and therefore the reproach complained of was 
scarcely noticed. Nothing can be more silly than to 
be troubled at it, or to make any efforts to turn it 
aside from one’s self, and this we may see every day 
both in men and women, whether they are authors 
or not. I recollect that at Vienna I was acquainted 
with Madame Caroline Pichler. It would be very 
difficult for the ill-natured to say anything worse of 
these two ladies than that they are more agreeable 
than many who do not know how to write. * * 
Arsta has its little historical recollections. In the 
great meadow Gustavus Adolphus assembled and 
mustered the army with which he first went as king 
to Livonia, and he dwelt with his wife and daughter 
in the wooden house, which still stands near the pre- 
sent dwelling-house. The latter is of stone, square 
and handsome, with large lofty rooms: it was built 
during the thirty years’ war. The surrounding country 
is not cheerful—at least, it did not appear so to me; 
perhaps because it was a dull, cloudy day. The trees 
looked dingy, the lawn grey, and the sea was faintl 

seen in the distance. A walk was proposed, but I, 
who am generally so fond of the fresh air, preferred 
not going out. Without there was nothing to tempt 
me, and within it was so comfortable. I can under- 
stand that one must feel very much attached to home 
here. I begged Miss Frederika to show me her room. 
It is as simple as a cell. To me it would be in the 
highest degree uncomfortable, for it is a corner room, 
with a window on two sides, so that there is a thorough 
light, and no curtains. Three square tables stand in 
it entirely covered with books, papers, and writing 
apparatus, and the rest of the furniture is in a style 
which seems simply to invite one to sit down upon 
sofa and chair, but not to lie down, or lean or lounge 
upon them, as I would willingly have done. It is 
the same with me on a journey as at home. I take 
a fancy to some particular table or chair, and the 
want of elegance or convenience is displeasing to me. 
Wherever I am travelling or living, I must have 
everything comfortable and soft and warm about me, 
not so much hard wood, or so many sharp corners, 
On the walls of this room there are a few pictures, 
* That is a genuine Teniers; but I know you will not 
like it,’ said Miss Bremer, smiling, and pointing to a 
picture which represents a peasant filling his tobacco 
pipe. I said frankly that I did not. I very often 
said no’ when she said ‘ yes,’ but that did not sig- 
nify. * * Miss Bremer had just received Ecker- 
mann’s book on Goethe, and was much pleased with 
it. I remember that when I read it four years ago 
Goethe pleased me extremely; he seemed such a 
truly good-hearted old gentleman, now and then dis- 
appearing behind the great author; but Eckermann 
was most annoying to me—he is more like Goethe's 
poodle than a human being. Goethe says ‘ wait!’ 
and he waits. Goethe says ‘fetch it here,’ and he 
brings it. This is too much forme. I think that 
even with the most beloved and honoured persons 
we may still preserve a will and opinion of our own, 
that we need not sacrifice our individuality. But, 
indeed, I never could be any man’s poodle; neither 
do I wish to have one, or to see one. Miss Bremer 
thinks that Eckermann has done his part by giving 
us as true, clear, and distinct a portrait of Goethe as 
was possible, and that what he himself is does not 
concern us. She is right there. She never means 
to travel because she thinks one must be overpow- 
ered, dazzled, and confused; and what is one to do 
with such a variety of objects? Why we become 
familiar with them—that is the charm! We look so 
long, so deeply, so intently on mountains, seas, rocks, 
statues, men and countries, that they cannot resist 
our inquiring eyes, which are not curious but sympa- 
thising, and they relate to us their histories. I wished 
to persuade her to take a journey to Italy; we would 
have travelled together ; but she would not consent. 
Yet she was warmly interested in what I had related 
and written of foreign countries; though it seemed 
more on my account than the countries; which of 
course pleased me. She succeeded in conquering the 





difficulty of speaking in a language in which she is 
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not accustomed to think, and said what she wished 
to say, quite simply, naturally, and clearly, some- 
times in French, sometimes in German. She has 
beautiful thoughtful eyes, and a clear, broad, I might 
almost say, a solid forehead, with distinct, finely 
marked eyebrows which move when she speaks, espe- 
cially when a sudden thought bursts into speech : 
this is very becoming to her. She has a small and 
light figure, and was dressed in black silk. In her 
antechamber there were two large book-cases filled 
with books in Swedish, German, French and English; 
I think there were Italian also. In the schools Ger- 
man is taught after Swedish. Goethe and Schiller 
have never been translated into Swedish, yet every 
one has read them. Our books have a much greater 
advantage in Sweden than Swedish books have with 
us. Translations are always colourless lithographs 
of the original, and sometimes they are wretched 
daubs. Miss Bremer draws portraits extremely well 
in miniature with water-colours, and has a very in- 
teresting album of such heads, all executed by her- 
self, to which she has added mine.” 

We have purposely retained some of the 
German lady's egotisms, as essential to the 
contrast betwixt the authoress of the ‘ Countess 
Faustina’ and the writer of ‘Strife and Peace.’ 
Her visit to the mines of Dannemora, the 
depths of which she saw according to Tom She- 
ridan’s famous recipe of not descending, is told 
in a like agreeable fashion. But the climate of 
Sweden, whether really intolerable, or exag- 
gerated by a wayward imagination full of the 
sweet South, put everything wrong with Madame 
Hahn-Hahn ; and “one wet day” her patience 
broke down altogether, and she determined to 
take flight homeward, leaving Norway a “ Yar- 
row unvisited.’’ One of the pleasantest portions 
of her book is the account of her five days’ 
journey down the Gothenburg Canal. Though 


usy “knitting counterpanes,” (what English 
sentimentalist would own to such a huckaback 
pastime?) Madame Hahn-Hahn was not beyond 
the reach of new impressions. Here is a sketch 


on board the steamer :— 

“ Among the passengers there was a strange-looking 
woman, who quite scared me; she wore a wig, and 
over the wig a blue striped woollen cap, and over the 
cap a blue hat. She had a voice like the cry of a 
landrail, a most amazing talkativeness, and a very 
decided preference for interrogative conversation. 
felt rather mistrustful when I saw the blue woollen 
cap; but as I did not wish to be uncivil, I made an 
attempt to answer the questions which she croaked 
in my ear; but I found the first experiment quite 
enough, and having no wish to repeat it, I hastened 
to the other side whenever I saw her approaching.” 

Then, for the scenery :-— 

“Our first day’s journey was to Séderképing, 
through an endless archipelago of rocky islands. 
These islands are covered with dark pine trees, and 
looked, upon the bright sea, like spots upon a pan- 
ther’s skin. Most of them are uninhabited. * 
Many of these islands look so uncomfortably bare 


lenstjerna, who defended Stockholm against Christian 
the tyrant, in the year 1559. It is rather inconve- 
nient for one’s historical recollections, that women 
formerly retained their family names, and were 
called by them, so that we are always obliged to 
recollect who they married. At present they retain 
their rank. A countess may marry a peasant, but 
still she remains a countess, just as in England the 
daughter of an earl or duke is called ‘ Lady, though 
her husband may have no title. * * A new castle 
has been lately built on Horningsholm, which be- 
longed to Count Bonde. Farther on we saw the 
ruins of Stegeberg, once a celebrated and strong for- 
tress ; some handsome country seats were visible in 
the distance, and now and then a few peasants’ 
houses. We never lost sight of the shore, and some- 
times were so near it that it seemed as if we could 
leap to it from the boat. Yet I have never seen 
anything so desolate as the voyage during this first 
day. On the open sea we should not complain; but 
here so near the land, and not a boat upon the water, 
not a living creature on the shore, not a garden, not 
a human being, not a dog, not even a fishing-net to 
show that a man had been there, there was something 
awful in it! At evening, just as night was closing 
in, I heard the cry of a lapwing. ‘Thank God!’ 
said I, ‘there are still some living creatures in the 
world, besides those on board the steam-boat.’ Soon 
after this we cast anchor at Séderképing, a small 
town of about 1000 inhabitants.” 

Here is a vignette, taken on the third day’s 
journey :— 

“When I came up in the morning we had reached 
the Viken Lake, which is the highest point of the 
whole navigation. From this place we began to 
descend, and passed through eleven or twelve locks 
before we reached Lake Wener. ‘This lasted half 
the day! As we approached Lake Wener, the 
country became more picturesque. Thickets of birch 
and elder bordered the canal, sometimes interrupted 
by meadows on which cattle were feeding. We fre- 
quently walked, and once had the curiosity to enter 
a peasant’s cottage, which looked as neat as those I 
had seen in Upland. We found the interior corre- 
sponded with its outward appearance. W ooden benches, 
tables, and chests were ranged against the walls; the 
portraits of the king and queen, carved in wood, and 
on one block, hung, without a frame, near the alma- 
nack. There were windows on three sides, conse- 
quently plenty of light; on the fourth side there was 
a gigantic stove, round the bottom of which a double 
wreath of golden butter-cups was placed, and birchen 
leaves were scattered on the hearth. At the back of 
the stove was a brick wall and the baking-hearth 
leant against it; this was all the mason-work in the 
house, the rest being of wood. Two pieces of grey 
linen cloth were spread out to bleach upon the little 
grass-plot which, with one or two beds of vegetables, 
formed the garden. A few fowls ran cackling about. 
In Sweden I have never seen storks or swallows, 
those lively familiar guests, which make our houses 
so cheerful in Germany.” 


This is a pleasant home picture. Like all true 
women—in Uncle Selby’s acceptation of the 





and desert, that they remind one of nothing but an 
empty plate on a table laid out for dinner. Some 
are the haunts of pirates, on others there are won- 
derful caves, and remains of heathen sacrificial 
stones and graves. They are all rocky ; but rocks 
should be high, or they lose the character of dura- 
bility which they ought to have. * * The castle of 
Horningsholm, on the island of Mérké, has a history 
in which good spirits must undoubtedly have been 
concerned. John Baner, one of Gustavus Adol- 
phus’s great generals, lived here when a child. 
While playing in the window he fell out of it, a 
height of three stories, and came uninjured on the 
rocky ground, The only account he could give of it 
was, that a gardener had caught him in his white 
apron. But there was no gardener to be seen far or 
near ; and whether fairy or angel, some good genius 
must have watched over the child. His grandmother, 
on the mother’s side, was Martha Lejonhufvud, a 
circumstance of whose history I lately related to 
you. She lived at Horningsholm asa widow, and 
there she educated Sigrida Vasa. From this place 
also Eric Stenbock carried off her daughter, and 
here died her heroic mother-in-law, Christina Gyl- 


word—the Countess Ida’s partizanship is tho- 
| rough-going. Copenhagen seemed to her well 
| nigh as gay and glorious as Stockholm had 
| been oppressively chilling. To be sure, she 
| found rich food for one of her own choicest 
tastes in Thorwaldsen’s atelier, and in Our 
Lady’s church, where that great sculptor’s 
‘ Twelve Apostles’ are to be seen. We, however, 
shall take leave of her in a scene of more sub- 
lunary pleasures :— 

“T came here at a very gay season, during the 
festival of St. John, which lasts three weeks, and 
during which the Zoological Garden is changed into 
a kind of annual fair, which swarms with people 
every evening, but especially on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays. It lies about a mile from the city, and the 
way to it is dusty, and without a causeway, so that 
few people go on foot. Indeed there is no reason 
why they should, for hired carriages must be extremely 
cheap. I see numbers of them drawn up before the 
doors, with four benches one behind the other, so 
that they will hold twelve persons. In these the 


crowded, doubtless, with the addition of several 
children who stand beside their parents, At the 
garden all sorts of amusements are going on. Feats 
of horsemanship, rope-dancing, tumblers, and jug. 
glers, wild beasts and wild men, swings and fencin 
matches, puppet-shows and panoramas, cafés a 
refreshment rooms, All of them set forth to the bes 
of their ability ; some speculating on large profits, 
others with more moderate expectations. Here May 
be seen a coffee-house in the Gothic style, there 
table covered with a white cloth, and laid out with 
liqueur-flasks and gingerbread. In one place an 
enormous booth, adorned with flags, where the Dig. 
rama is exhibited; in another a humble puppet. 
show with a foot-stool before it, on which children 
are standing held by their mothers. The most dis. 
cordant music is heard everywhere, for each booth 
has its own, and endeavours to outdo its neighbour, 
All these amusements are going on beneath the most 
beautiful beech trees that ever were seen. Indeed 
they are so fine and large I may almost call them 
monstrous. Their branches begin so near the ground 
and spread out so far and so straight, that the trunks 
are almost hid, and the trees seem rather to sit than 
stand upon the ground. * * The people seem to 
amuse themselves very well in their way; with gay 
dresses, fine sights, and good eating and drinking, 
There is no noisy mirth; indeed with these northern 
people one never hears any sounds of festivity except 
when they are dancing. That seems to be the only 
amusement which is capable of forcing some notes of 
joy from their heavy bodies. But at the Zoological 
Gardens there was no dancing; the people wandered 
up and down, staring about them; the women in the 
gayest attire. The peasant girls wear very pretty 
gold-embroidered caps, with long cherry-coloured 
ribands, which are not tied, but float loosely over 
their shoulders. This rich and handsome head-dress 
makes the common merino, or coloured cotton gowns, 
which they wear with it, appear to great disadvan- 
tage. There are other country girls whose caps are 
less costly, not so richly embroidered, and without 
tibands ; they wear dark green woollen gowns, with 
two stripes of red or yellow to form a border, large 
white muslin aprons, and long narrow sleeves oma 
mented with a broad gold lace. The men who 
accompanied them had a great many small bright 
silver buttons on their waistcoats and jackets. The 
rest of the men whom I saw were chiefly workmen 
and little tradespeople, whose better halves were 
decorated in a style truly amazing, and quite peculiar 
to themselves. Silk shawls, which last winter might 
have adorned very elegant shoulders, were now 
thrown over very awkward ones. Dirty white fea- 
thers, which plainly showed that they had not passed 
uninjured through the dust of the ball-room, were 
worn by most; pocket-handkerchiefs were abundantly 
displayed, with just enough embroidery in their cor- 
ners to make a show with; in short, it was a gala 
day, a full-dress assembly caricatured. The dresses 
of the country girls looked quite handsome and 
respectable beside all this frippery. One man has 
made his fortune during this festival, and shows too 
that he is quite up to the spirit of the age. He has 
set up a kind of miniature railway where nothing is 
wanting; there are locomotives and tenders, and 
waggons behind; there is the shrill whistle of the 
conductor, and the harsh noise of the train, and 
policemen at the stations with their little coloured 
flags. And besides all this, there is something which 
is wanting in a real railway—there is the certainty 
of reaching your journey’s end without accident. 
The crowd pressed as eagerly round as if it had been 
a real railway; and as curiosity could be satisfied 
without any danger, the number of female spectators 
far exceeded that of the men. Such a place as this 
offers a good opportunity for studying character. 
Dispositions and peculiarities show themselves in the 
rough, without any polish or disguise. Alas! there 
are some mournful things to be seen too. A little 
maiden, beside her father, who was a travelling mu- 
sician, decked out in tawdry finery, and singing a 
loud—oh! much louder than she was able ; for when 
the poor little screaming voice sank and failed, he 
roused her up till she shricked quite wildly. There 
was one man—how it pained me to see him—just 
opposite the railway, under a canopy of rose-coloured 
calico, with a little table set before him, on which 
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all were hastening to the railway exhibition, and its 
fortunate possessor was receiving dollar after dollar, 
no one had any inclination to taste his unfortunate 
piscuits; and the poor man stood there with anxious 
expectation in his eyes, and perhaps with anguish in 
his heart, beside his rose-coloured canopy, thinking 

thaps to himself, * Last Sunday it was very bad, I 
hoped it would have been better to-day; but, alas! 
it is not any better; and now I have only next 
Sunday to trust to, and that is the last of the festival.’ 
Alas! these humble distresscs, these little disappoint- 
ments, are the harder to bear because the sufferer is 
almost ashamed to ask for sympathy, as if the mere 
contact with suffering in some way- involved the 
sympathiser in the ignominy attached to want and 
yretebedness. Before a puppet-show of very mean 
and shabby appearance stood a crowd of people 
waiting in anxious expectation till their turn came 
to look into it. An inscription informed the public 
that here they might learn their future fate. This 
announcement was particularly attractive to the 
women, for with them the future fate means the future 
husband, whom they always expect and can seldom 
choose: men, on the contrary, know that they have 
the power of choosing, and therefore feel more in- 
dependent of fate. ‘Three young peasant girls were 
consulting with each other whether they should take 
a peep into this box of futurity. I know not whether 
itwas money or courage that they wanted, or whether 
they feared they might see something which would 
not agree with their secret inclinations ; but it was 
along time before they summoned resolution to join 
the expecting crowd, which at last, after much tit- 
tering and poking each other's sides with their elbows, 
they ventured todo. It is much more amusing to 
observe women than men, because they have so 
many more little amiable weaknesses.’’ 

We will not contradict Madame Hahn-Hahn, 
and the less, as she is a professed anatomist of 
female motives and “ divarications.”’ Therefore, 
she must not be aggrieved, if, among her “ ami- 
able weaknesses,”” we rate a slight disposition 
to underrate Sweden, born of the necessity of 
wearing her “little fur cloak” in summer, and 
of not unpacking certain muslin gowns, per- 
versely put into her trunk at Berlin. We throw 
out this suggestion, from a shivering self-know- 
ledge at the moment of writing. What would 
such a tourist say of England, who had chanced 
toalight here during the current spring? Bright 
weather is “a fine thing anda fair,” but patience 
with dark days is as necessary to the traveller 
as to the moralist, be he even one of so quick a 
faney and so delicate an organization as Coun- 
tess [da, Hahn-Hahn. 





The Mabinogion, Part VI., containing Branwen 
the Daughter of Llyr, Manawyddan the Son 
of Llyr, and Math the Son of Mathonwy. 
With an English translation, and Notes, by 
Lady C. Guest. Pp 

{Second Notice.] 

Ix the second story we meet with some old 

frends. ‘The seven men having buried the 

head of Bendigeid Vran in the White Mount, 

Manawyddan, we are told, “ gazed upon the 

town of London, and upon his companions, and 

heaved a great sigh. ‘ Alas, Almighty Heaven, 
woe is me,’ he cried, ‘ there is none save myself 
without a resting-place this night.’”’ One of his 
companions, Pryderi (whose story has already 

en told), now endeavours to comfort him, and 
observes, that although his brother, the king, is 
dead, his cousin is in his place ; and he kindly 
offers him ‘seven cantrevs” of land for a pos- 
session, and Rhiannon, his mother, who “ when 
in her prime none was ever fairer, and even now 
her aspect is not uncomely.” ‘These offers the 
tisinherited prince could not resist, so they 
xt forth to return, and at a great feast, Mana- 
vyddan having been charmed with Rhiannon, 
receives her hand from her son. All now goes 
merrily ; they hunt and feast, for ‘they had 
lever seen lands more pleasant to live in, nor 


honey and fish.” One night, however, the 
two friends, with their wives, arose and went 
forth, to the Gorsedd of Narberth, and their 
retinue with them. This Gorsedd, as the reader 
may remember, is an enchanted mound; and 
while seated there, a mist, the usual commence- 
ment of a Celtic scene of enchantment, comes 
on. When it disperses, they look round in 
vain not only for their retinue, but for “the 
cattle, and herds, and dwellings;” but all has 
vanished. The four return to their hall, and by 
living on the remaining provisions, by hunting, 
and wild honey, they manage to sustain them- 
selves for two years, and then they determine 
to go into England, to seek a livelihood. 

Had this tale been ‘rst told in the days of 
chivalry, we should have found the two princes 
setting forth fully accoutred, intending to follow 
the profession of arms; but it belongs to that 
earlier and ruder state of society in which the 
skilful craftsman was viewed with astonishment, 
and received rich presents. So they journey to 
Hereford, and betake themselves to making 
saddles. ‘* And Manawyddan began to make 
housings, and he gilded and coloured them with 
blue enamel, in the manner he had seen Llasar 
Llaesgywydd.”’ This personage was the owner 
of the magic cauldron, and from his skill, seems 
to have been as important a personage as the 
smith Voelund of northern legends. The saddles 
are so beautifully made, that the two princes 
monopolize all the custom, and, as a matter of 
course, the saddlers seek to slay them. They 
therefore flee with their wives to another city, 
and there take up the craft of shield-making. 
The same result follows here. The shields are 
so beautifully enamelled, that “ not a shield 
was asked for in the whole town but such as 
were had of them;” and the shield-makers 
therefore join together to slay them. Again 
Pryderi suggests it would be best “to fight 
these boors ;”” but Manawyddan urges the more 
peaceful policy of another flight. Again they 
set forth, and at the next town they determine 
to make shoes, “for there is not courage among 
the cordwainers either to fight with us or 
molest us.”” Manawyddan buys the best leather, 
and has golden clasps made, and makes such 
beautiful shoes, that no one can compete with 
him. The cordwainers, however, take counsel 
to slay him. Again Pryderi urges resistance, 
but his companion determines to return to 
Dyved, where they support themselves by 
hunting. 

Now comes a grand scene of enchantment. 
Their dogs rouse a white boar, and pursue 
him until he enters “a lofty castle, all newly 
built, where they had never before seen either 
stone or building.” Pryderi wishes to follow 
the dogs into it; but Manawyddan, suspecting 
enchantment, dissuades him. Pryderi, however, 
goes :— 

“ When he came within the castle, neither man 
nor beast, nor boar nor dogs, nor house nor dwelling 
saw he within it. But in the centre of the castle 
floor he beheld a fountain with marble work around 
it, and on the margin of the fountain a golden bowl 
upon a marble slab, and chains hanging from the 
air, to which he saw no end. And he was greatly 
pleased with the beauty of the gold, and with the 
rich workmanship of the bowl, and he went up to 
the- bow] and laid hold of it. And when he had 
taken hold of it his hands stuck to the bowl, and 
his feet to the slab on which the bow] was placed, 
and all his joyousness forsook him, so that he could 
not utter a word. And thus he stood. And Mana- 
wyddan waited for him till near the close of the 
day. And late in the evening, being certain that he 
should have no tidings of Pryderi or of the dogs, he 
went back to the palace. And as he entered, Rhi- 
annon looked at him. ‘ Where,’ said she, ‘ are thy 
companion and thy dogs?’ ‘ Behold,’ he answered, 
‘the adventure that has befallen me.’ And he re- 
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been,’ said Rhiannon, ‘and a good companion hast 
thou lost.” And with that word she went out, and 
proceeded towards the castle according to the direc- 
tion which he gave her. The gate of the castle she 
found open. She was nothing daunted, and she 
went in. And as she went in, she perceived Pryderi 
laying hold of the bowl, and she went towards him. 
‘Oh, my lord,” said she, ‘what dost thou here ?' 
And she took hold of the bowl with him; and as she 
did so her hands also became fast to the bowl, and 
her feet to the slab, and she was not able to utter a 
word. And with that, as it became night, lo there 
came thunder upon them, and a fall of mist, and 
thereupon the castle vanished, and they with it.” 

The golden bow] and slab having the property 
of fastening whoever touches them, is met with 
in some of the old German nursery tales; but 
the description of the castle, with “ neither 
house nor dwelling within it’”—in short, with 
nothing of a feudal castle about it, proves to us 
the very high antiquity of the story. It is evi- 
dently a ‘‘hill fort,” a mere mound of earth, 
surrounded near the top by a wall of rude stones, 
many of which still remain in the more remote 
parts of the country, and which are of genuine 
British workmanship. 

His wife and friend being thus lost, our hero, 
after several adventures, proceeds to reap three 
crofts which he had sown with wheat. He finds, 
however, two of them reaped by night, and 
determines, to watch the third, when he finds it 
is attacked by an immense army of mice, each 
of whom carries off an ear. ‘In wrath and 
anger did he rush upon them ;”’ but he can only 
seize the hindmost, whom he ties up in his 
glove, and carries home to hang. On the 
morrow he repairs to the Gorsedd of Narberth, 
taking the mouse with him :— 

“And he set up two forks on the highest part of 
the Gorsedd. And while he was doing this, behold 
he saw a scholar coming towards him, in old and 
poor and tattered garments. And it was now seven 
years since he had seen in that place either man or 
beast, except those four persons who had remained 
together until two of them were lost. * My lord, 
said the scholar, ‘ good day to thee.’ ‘ Heaven prosper 
thee, and my greeting be unto thee. And whence 
dost thou come, scholar?’ asked he. ‘I come, lord, 
from singing in England; and wherefore dost thou 
enquire?” ‘ Because, for the last seven years,” 
answered he, ‘I have seen no man here save four 
secluded persons, and thyself at this moment.’ 
* Truly, lord,’ said he, ‘I go through this land unto 
mine own. And what work art thou upon, lord ?’ 
‘I am hanging a thief that I caught robbing me,’ 
said he. * What manner of thief is that 2?’ asked the 
scholar. ‘I see a creature in thy hand like unto a 
mouse, and ill does it become a man of rank equal 
to thine, to touch a reptile such as this. Let it go 
forth free.’ ‘I will not let it go free, by Heaven,* 
said he, ‘I caught it robbing me, and the doom of a 
thief will I inflict upon it, and I will hang it.’ ‘ Lord,’ 
said he, ‘ rather than see a man of rank equal to thine 
at such a work as this, I would give thee a pound 
which I have received as alms, to let the reptile go 
forth free.” ‘I will not let it go free,’ said he, ‘ by 
Ileaven, neither will I sell it.’” 

A priest next comes up, and bids three pounds 
for the mouse, which he still refuses; and, 
lastly, a bishop with his suite appears, and he 
bids so largely, that he offers four and twenty 
pounds, but in vain :— 

“¢] will not set it free, by Heaven, for as 
much again,’ said he. ‘If thou wilt not set it 
free for this, I will give thee all the horses that 
thou seest in this plain, and the seven loads of 
baggage, and the seven horses that they are upon.’ 
*By Heaven, I will not,’ he replied. ‘Since for 
this thou wilt not, do so at what price soever thou 
wilt.” ‘I will do so, said he. ‘I will that Rhi- 
annon and Pryderi be free, said he. ‘That thou 
shalt have,’ he answered. ‘ Not yet will I loose 
the mouse, by Heaven.” ‘* What then wouldest 
thou ?? ‘That the charm and the illusion be removed 
from the seven Cantrevs of Dyved.’ ‘This shalt 





lated it all unto her. ‘An evil companion hast thou 


thou have also, set therefore the mouse free.” ‘I 
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will not set it free, by Heaven,’ said he. ‘I will 
know who the mouse may be.’ ‘She is my wife.’ 
¢ Even though she be, I will not set her free. Where- 
fore came she to me?* ‘To despoil thee,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I am Llwyd the son of Kilcoed, and I 
cast the charm over the seven Cantrevs of Dyved. 
And it was to avenge Gwawl the son of Clud, from 
the friendship I had towards him, that I cast the 
charm. And upon Pryderi did I revenge Gwawl 
the son of Clud, for the game of Badger in the Bag, 
that Pwyll Pen Annwn played upon him, which he 
did unadvisedly in the court of Heveydd Hén, And 
when it was known that thou wast come to dweli in 
the land, my household came and besought me to 
transform them into mice, that they might destroy 
thy corn.’ ” 

Manawyddan now, after stipulating that 
Pryderi and Rhiannon shall be restored, and 
that there “shall be no more charm upon the 
Cantrevs of Dyved,” which is done, yields up 
the mouse, who becomes a fair young lady; 
‘and thus ends this portion of the Mabinogi.” 

The evident antiquity of this tale, and the 
glimpses it affords us of ancient British life, 
must be our apology for dwelling upon it. The 
third story, pr abounding in “ glamour 
might,” is inferior in interest. It is, however, 
full of wonders, just such as form the staple of 
the Breton lays. Men turned into stags and 
wolves, splendid gifts manufactured out of 
worthless materials, and which, true to faéry 
legend, will retain their form only for twenty- 
four hours. Then we have a grand scene of 
‘“‘tregitourie,” surpassing that which Chaucer 
has told in his ‘Shipman’s Tale,’ for Gwydion, 
by enchantment, causes “ uproar through the 
land, and trumpets and shouts,” and the sea 
to appear covered with ships of war, all of 
which at his word disappear. We have been 


much interested with these venerable stories, in 
which, although obscured by a mass of fable, 


far more historical truth is probably to be found 
than the cursory reader, who dwells only on the 
supernatural adjuncts, might suppose. 





Scenes and Adventures in Spain from 1835 to 

1840. By Poco Mas. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tue praises everywhere bestowed on Espartero 
(then Conde de Luchana) by our author might 
naturally be suspected, as coming from so decided 
a partisan, were not examples enough of their 
justice from time to time adduced. The siege 
of Guardamino had been pushed with vigour ; 
but as it had been as obstinately defended, it did 
not capitulate until a severe loss had been sus- 
tained by the assailants. One of the articles 
was, that all should surrender their arms and 
be detained prisoners of war. Scarcely was this 
ceremony performed, than the Carlist officers 
were politely informed that their bravery should 
be acknowledged by the restoration of their 
swords, which they were at once authorized to 
resume. This was so different from what they 
had been led to expect, and from their own con- 
duct on similar occasions, that it made a deep 
impression on their minds :— 

“ But this was not all. Espartero following up his 
generous impulses, allowed the whole of the late 
garrison of Guardamino to proceed at once to Maroto’s 
head-quarters, upon an honourable engagement with 
the Governor that as many prisoners as Maroto might 
have should be instantly sent in exchange, and that 
the remainder of the Carlists over and above that 
number should bind themselves not to take up arms 
until the full exchange should be completed. So 
they all marched off—the men without their arms of 
course—in good spirits. Most cheering and pleasant 
it was to witness those noble proceedings.” 

But this conduct, noble asit is, is less touching 
than that of the same general at Medina de 
Pomar :— 

“Count Luchana took the earliest opportunity 
after our arrival there of visiting these hospitals; 





going to every soldier's and officer’s bedside, making 
inquiries as to their comforts, and giving them half a 
month’s pay with his own hands, and I believe from 
his own funds. All were revived and consoled by 
these visits; the poor wounded soldiers lying on their 
beds of suffering fixed their eyes with an affectionate 
expression on their beloved General as he moved 
along the wards.” 

This is the sure way to win affection from any 
class, and especially from the military, who are 
always extremely sensitive to attentions from 
their officers. But we have a third illustration: 

“ On the march I have constantly seen the Duke 
cause his own servants to “lift some foot-sore, or ex- 
hausted soldier, on his spare horses. On one occa- 
sion, which just now occurs to me, a poor fellow was 
lying by the road-side on a hot day, quite unable to 
move on. Espartero halted, alighted, spoke to the 
fatigued soldier kindly; and then ordered him to be 
mounted on his own horse—a fine black charger. 
The poor man was abashed, and tried to excuse 
himself; but the General spoke to him with a sol- 
dier’s frankness, and the man was hoisted on the 
horse. Espartero walked on alone. There was the 
dusty soldier, with havresack and tin canteen on his 
back, shako on his head, and trousers drawn up to 
his knees, showing his bare legs, riding solemnly on 
his General’s charger at the head of the staff, while 
we were unable to suppress our smiles at the queer 
figure he appeared. He was weak, and therefore 
stooped; the shako seemed too heavy for his head, 
which lolled about from side to side; and although 
we could not see his face, one felt sure from the ex- | 
pression of his shako, back, and legs, that he felt 
out of his place, and wished himself with his regi- 
ment: even the tin canteen got loose somehow, and 
dangled all awry. At last, after riding about half a 
mile he threw himself off—he could bear it no 
longer; he could not endure to see Espartero walking 
in the heat of the sun—he threw himself off, seized 
the horse’s rein, ran on with him till he got up to 
the General, and held the stivrup for him to mount. 
The Duke gave him a piece of money, and mounted. 
The poor soldier had really recovered some of his 
strength by the ride, and gratefully saluting his 
General, marched on in good spirits to join his bat- 
talion.” 

These traits of character, whether real or as- 
sumed, (though there is no reason to suspect 
the latter,) will be remembered when the present 
subjects of party contention are hushed. 

The progress of the warin Aleve and Guipus- 
coa was every way satisfactory to the Queen’s 
cause. The Carlists did sometimes make a noble 
stand, but it was evidently against hope; and, 
one by one, the fortified places fell into the 
hands of Espartero, now Duke de la Victoria. 
It is little to the credit of Don Carlos himself, 
that he never appeared in the field,—never threw 
himself into any besieged fortress. He always 
kept his own “sacred person’”’ at a comfortable 
distance from danger, yet with a strong body, 
both of horse and foot, lest some straggling 
party should assail him,—or, perhaps, lest the 
natives themselves should rise against him. The 
truth is, that he had neither the abilities nor the 
personal courage suitable to the exigencies of his 
position. It is somewhat singular, that none of 
the Spanish princes of the house of Bourbon, 
and but one of those sprung from the House of 
Austria, have been generals; that since Philip 
II. there has scarcely been a statesman among 
them to redeem them from contempt. It is 
true that Charles III. had some good qualities, 
but none of the great ones: he had taste, but 
no extensive views. From the successor of 
Philip II. to Ferdinand VII. inclusive, a meaner, 
a more contemptible, a more despicable line of 
princes never sat on a throne. In these discre- 
ditable qualities, they were not surpassed by the 
imbecile puppets of the Merovingian race. Nor 
is another fact less striking,—the absence of 
every mental quality entitled to respect has 
scarcely ever been compensated by the presence 
of the better qualities of the heart. Whena 





Spaniard meditates on the rulers who, durin 
more than two centuries, have cursed his soul 
try, and looks forward to those whom he is Te- 
quired yet to obey, we cannot much blame him 
if he wishes to exchange the monarchical for 
other form of government. 

In these operations, the church of San An. 
tonio de Urquiola was put to more profane uses 
than the one mentioned in our former notice. The 
Duke took up his temporary abode in the vestry 
and his staff accommodated themselves as well vad 
they could in the body of the church. Our hero 
dined on the high altar, and slept in a chair at 
its side as comfortably as he ever did in his life! 
“To what vile uses may we come at last!” Four 
other officers made their couches of as many 
lateral altars, The whole scene was not without 
interest, nor is it ill described :— 

“Strange and solemn was the aspect it exhibited, 
There were four dismantled lateral altars, and sus. 
pended from the columns adjoining two of them 
but on opposite sides of the ehurch, were two small 
roughly fashioned iron lamps: the red smoky flames 
arising from them shed a mournful light upon the 
objects in their immediate vicinity, and exhibited the 
nave in dim perspective; whilst the upper end of the 
church was rendered barely visible by our own light 
burning on the altar-table. Perfect silence reigned 
in the church. On the pavement, here and there, the 
asistentes of some of the officers were sleeping, rolled 
up in blankets, or merely wrapped in their great 
coats. On each of the four lateral altars reposed 
a Spanish officer, enveloped in his cloak, and having 
the appearance of a sculptured effigy on a tomb. 
Recognising the countenance of each, I contemplated 
them with deep interest; their features were fine and 
noble ; their moustachios stood out in bold relief, and 
the cloaks in which they were enveloped up to the 
chin, lay in graceful drapery over their motionless 
frames.” 

The Convention of Bergara (August 31, 1839), 
between the Duke de la Victoria on the one 
part, and Maroto, the Carlist generalissimo, on the 
other, was the final blow to the hopes of the 
Pretender. Sixteen battalions of infantry and 
three squadrons of cavalry adhered, on that very 
day, to the terms of the Convention; and during 
the three following days, the number was aug- 
mented by five more battalions, a company of 
artillery, one of sappers, and a corps of cadets, 
It was now evident, that the only resource of 
Don Carlos was to fly into France; yet, as he 
proceeded into Navarre, his followers carefully 
spread the report that this movement, so far from 
being a retreat, was designed to effect a junction 
with a vast army which was about to enter Spain 
by the way of the Pyrenees, and to place him 
on the throne of St. Ferdinand. At Urdax, 
near the French frontier, he was all but over- 
taken by the Duke; and, by forced marches, 
he crossed the narrow stream dividing the two 
kingdoms about two hours before the victorious 
general reached the boundary. 

If the Pretender was thus expelled, there re- 
mained one of his worthy representatives, the 
ferocious Cabrera, who held some fortified ports 
in Valencia, Arragon, and Catalonia, and was 
still at the head of a body that might seriously 
have impeded the victor’s progress. One by 
one, all were captured,—generally with a mere 
show of resistance,—and Cabrera retreated into 
France with scarcely less precipitation than Don 
Carlos had done a few months before. Thus, 
the civil war was at an end. 

But if one enemy was banished, another, and 
one scarcely less injurious, remained in the Queen- 
Mother. We have no wish to enter into her 
unprincipled intrigues during the — imme 
diately following the expulsion of Don Carlos. 
Her object was, evidently, threefold : to restof, 
if possible, the odious prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to exclude Espartero from the government, 
—towards whom she manifestly bore a personal, 
no less than a political hostility,—from all share 
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in the administration of affairs. But his services 
were too recent, and his popularity too great, to 
yender her designs practicable : and the voice of 
Spain bore him to the ministry. | Her subsequent 
retreat into France; her intrigues there; her 
active corruption, through her emissaries at Ma- 
drid, of the leaders in several political parties ; 
the expulsion of her antagonist ; and her own 
return to the Spanish court, are matters of his- 
tory too fresh in the minds of all our readers 
to need repetition here. 

It has often been a subject of surprise that one 
so justly “+ gg as Espartero should have so 
suddenly fallen. The causes are not recondite. 
The chief, beyond all question, was jealousy of 
the military power which had raised him to his 
elevated post. Among all parties there was to 
be found a deeply-rooted apprehension lest, like 
Cromwell or Napoleon, he should erect his do- 
mination on the ruins of public freedom. With 
this persuasion, for which there seems no foun- 
dation, we cannot be surprised that his measures 
should be thwarted, and his destruction proposed, 
bya formidable body. In the next place, he 
had, in a peculiar manner, the ill-will of the 
Apostolicals, who beheld in him their greatest 
enemy, and an insuperable obstacle to their ul- 
terior designs. Then, his commercial policy 
was too liberal for his country and age, which 
adhere with a strange pertinacity to the restric- 
tions of darker times. The Catalans, in parti- 
cular, are furiously opposed to freedom of trade; 
and it cannot be denied, that if the duties on 
cotton and silk goods (two branches of manu- 
facture’ in which they strive to excel) were ma- 
terially reduced, they would suffer greatly. 
They never can be the friends of England,—a 
fact of which the French are sufficiently aware, 
and which they are always ready to convert to 
their own views. Free-trade principles, too, are 
most unpopular at Seville. And lastly, his per- 
sonal manner gave offence: either he felt secure 
of his authority, or so conscious of his good in- 
tentions, as to neglect the minor graces becoming 
his station, as often to appear abrupt, or even 
rude, where he meant only to be frank. Couple 
these causes with the baneful influence of Chris- 
tina’s gold and the secret partiality of the French 
court, and we shall be no longer surprised at his 
exile. Yet, at the moment of his departure, the 
majority of the people were for him. In some 
other countries revolutions have been the work 
of the minority; in Spain this seems to be the 
rule. The truth is, she has suffered so much 
from civil strife that she is loth to renew it, what- 
ever the interests at stake; and this feeling makes 
her acquiesce in changes which she inwardly 
condemns. At the present moment, Espartero 
is more regretted than ever by the really mo- 
derate, the really patriotic, of all classes. If 
military despotism was feared in his day of 
power, it is now realized. The national liber- 
ties, indeed, are in motion, but only in a retro- 
grade direction ; the abuses of government are 
glaring as the sun at noon-day ; and the foulest 
selfishness rears its unblushing head in court and 
Cortes. But human endurance has its limits: 
though all may appear silent, either a reaction 
8 preparing, or we are deceived in the Spanish 
character. The crisismay for some time be averted 
by the personal weight of the really moderate, 
but nothing can eventually resist the progress of 
constitutional principles. If, in the heat of po- 
litical strife, they are carried much farther than 
wise and good men approve,—if they end in 
republican anarchy, let the blame be laid where 
Itought to fall. ~ 

But a truce to politics. Spain suffers, and 
she has our sympathy. That her sons and daugh- 
ters have many good, and some noble qualities, 
known to every traveller among them. Her 


fies, not merely honour, but honour associated 
with chivalrous sentiments In like manner, 
buena fe denotes, not only sincerity, but integrity 


How many a pleasant spring-tide, erea blossom peeped 
of May, 
Nor yet a stealthy violet its dwelling did betray, 


i ‘ And scarce the winter-flood had left th ] 

also. We conclude in the author's own words : the sky, . a 
“T have contemplated with the deepest sorrow the | We came by thronging multitudes, to gladden every 

afflictions which Spain has endured since I quitted | eye: 


it; but—as I trust the preceding unvarnished narra- 

tive will evince—the mass of the Spanish people are 

endowed with solid good qualities: Spain will there- | 
fore emancipate herself, and will, eventually, resume | 
that high position in the scale of nations which she saiegh “ 
is, in every respect, entitled tooccupy. In this hope | —— you seen the Crecuses!” was everybody's 
and persuasion I most affectionately and gratefully | — 
bid her farewell.” 


We came, a simple people, in our little hoods of blue, 


And.a blush of living purple over earth’s green bosom 
threw 


All faces smiled a welcome as they gaily passed along, 


Forth came the happy children to their revel in the 
flowers, 


Forth came the weary working man for that sweet 
show of ours, 


Forth came the lace-girl cheerily, the common joy to 
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“ Dear children born of yester-spring,—dear children 
yet to be, 


Ye shall but read of Crocuses!—no more, alas! to 
see!” 


Spirit of giant Trade! we go,—on wings of night we 
fly, 


Some far sequestered spot to seek, where loom shall 
never ply ; 

Come line and rule, come board and brick,—all dismal 
things in one, 


Dread Spirit of Inclosure, come !—thy wretched will 
be done! 
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THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
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when he was not known to literature. I have reason to 
believe that many exquisite productions by this highly- 
gifted writer must be lying, like wild flowers, scattered and 
unnoticed, which I fear it is impossible now to gather into 
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Song. 


O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie: 

There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree ; 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet; 

Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 


’Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow show’rs 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 





THE LAST DYING SPEECH OF THE CROCUSES. 


YE tender-hearted gentlefolk of Nottingham’s fair There’s fairy tulips in the East, 


town, The garden of the sun; 
And ye who long have loved us, from the Poet to the | The very streams reflect the hues, 
lown, And blossom as they run: 
Attend our sore complainings while with one accord While Morn opes like a crimson rose, 
we weep, Still wet with pearly showers; 





From mossy beds uprising, where we sought our Then, lady, leave the silken thread 





Very language proves it. Thus, honradez signi- 





summer sleep. Thou twinest into flowers ! 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, April, 1845. 

Naples is the city of contradictions. With every 
appearance of bustle and activity, there is nothing 
being done—and the stranger who enters its crowded 
streets, afid listens to the ceaseless “ chiasso’”’ of its 
inhabitants, and fancies that he has come amongst an 
industrious, progressing people, will be surprised at 
finding that, on the contrary, he is sojourning amongst 
the most listless and stationary of the Italians. Mate- 
rially and intellectually, it is the same—for if the 
“‘ mercante™ is contented with his rotolo of maccaroni 
and the lazzaroni with his caraffa di vino and olive, 
so is it in literature, that the minimum quantity con- 
tents the population of this great city. Hence is it, 
that so little worth notice issues from the Neapolitan 
press—there is positively no encouragement for writ- 
ing or thinking: however, amongst works recently 
published, I have seen one by Cesare Canti, which 
calls for some observation, rather on account of the 
reputation of the author than of the work itself. In- 
deed his ‘ Universal History,’ and his * Margherita 
Pusterla’ have created such expectations of him (and 
not unreasonably), that everything that falls from his 
pen is eagerly sought for—the greater is the disap- 
pointment therefore that ‘La Madonna d’Imbevera,’ 
though not without some beauties, has many imper- 
fections and defects. The events of the tale take 
place towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
record the enmities of two of the feudal tyrants of 
Lombardy. The invention displayed is poor—there 
is also improbability and want of sufficient motive in 
several of the main circumstances of the tale—still 
*La Madonna d’Imbevera’ may be read with ad- 
vantage for the purity of its language, as also for its 
being an admirable picture of the customs of the 
time—but this is all that can be said for it—it is not 
worthy of bearing on its title-page the name of Cesare 
Cantu. 

Another work recently announced, full of the 
romance of real life, is‘ Tradizioni Popolari,’ by Carlo 
Dalbono, in 3 vols. 8vo. Under this title the author 
has given usa beautiful work full of dramatic stories 
and of curious chronicles taken from the Neapolitan 
annals, His facts are all supported by the testimony 
of old monuments and ancient charts; and the in- 
terest of his narrative is greatly increased by a rich 
and classic style. I can scarcely imagine a more 
admirable companion for the traveller in the South 
of Italy, where every spot has connected with it its 
tradition and its legend, and where romance unites 
with nature in lending to this land an indescribable 
charm. Generally speaking, the traveller's interest 
in Italy is created by its Roman reputation and 
grandeur—whilst comparatively little stress is laid 
upon the splendour and wild interest of its Middle Age 
history. The public (and the travelling public 
especially) are great debtors therefore to such works 
as the present, which draw aside the veil as it were 
from a sleeping beauty, and present us with charms 
of which we had not before dreamed ;—local anecdotes 
—traditions—and legends, which not only throw 
much light on history, but which give an unspeak- 
able interest to the scenes with which they are con- 
nected, 

As for poetry in this favoured land of the muses, 
it is a rare thing indeed to meet with anything like 
good poetry. Here every one thinks and speaks in 
poetry—exaggeration is the common style of ordinary 
conversation. The street vender prefaces his recom- 
mendation of every article for sale, with “Oh! che 
bellezza !"—cream is the flower of milk—his melons 
are the eighth wonder of the world, and as he opens 
them he compares them to the rising sun, so rich and 
glowing is the colour—the “ paesanna” who has lost 
a parent will tell you that she had but one light, and 
that fate has extinguished. The journals, too, are 


half full of sonnets, and addresses, and elegies, and | 


strenn,commemorating births, deaths,and marriages, 
und the commonest events of ordinary life. Even 
the churches and theatres are not free from this 
poetical “ seccagine”’ or mania (which you will), for 
whether it be the anniversary of a Saint or the benefit- 
night of a prima donna, it is all one; in some way or 
other you are sure to be inundated with veracious 
likenesses of the saint or the beauty, and complimen- 
tary verses in honour of each. Where then one 
lisps in numbers, it is the more surprising that scarcely 





anything ever issues from the Neapolitan press of an 
imaginative character which calls for attention, and 
rare indeed is it to meet with so exquisite a little 
volume as‘*L’Eco di Mergellina,’ by Leopoldo Taran- 
tini. Advocate as well as poet, Tarantini is well 
known in Naples, as also in most parts of Italy—his 
melo-dramas having been set to music by the most 
distinguished writers of Italy—and now in * L’Eco di 
Mergellina’ he has presented to the public a collec- 
tion of his poetical compositions. I may cite his 
‘ Anima Beata,’ ‘ I! Brigante,’ ‘ La Tentazione,’ La 
Pazza di St. Elena,’ as models of poetical grace and 
beauty. Intimately connected with poetry is the 
Opera of Naples, of which I may be reasonably ex- 
pected to givesome report. The last novelty isan opera 
by Mercadante, which has just been produced at St. 
Carlo, entitled ‘Il Vascello di Gama,’ but which is 
not likely to be popular. Carrying to excess the 
peculiarities of the school which he has at times im- 
itated (whether of Rossini some years since, or of 
Bellini more lately )—and falling into studied har- 
monies, when he means only to adopt an elevated 
style, Mercadante will never be popular amongst 
those who frequent the theatres for amusement. 
The prologue of this new opera has musical merit, 
and the first act was not unproductive of effect ; but 
‘Ti Vascello di Gama,’ though not without beauties 
purely artistic, is not calculated to please a general 
audience. Some passages were applauded ; but this 
applause, it was evident, was given rather to the 
acknowledged reputation of the author than to the 
opera. Amongst those who sang on this occasion I 
may mention Mrs. Bishop (who does not rise in the 
Neapolitan estimation), Coletti, who is always well 
received, Fraschini, Avati, and others. In one of the 
recent numbers of the Atheneum, you speak of a new 
opera in progress, by Verdi. You may or may not 
know, that it was lately produced at Milan, under the 
title of ‘Giovanna d’Arco,’ and received with cla- 
morous, though the critics say unmerited, applause. 
Verdi is, however, at present the Lion of Italy; 
and his friends and admirers are doing all that can 
be done to injure his fame by extravagant praise. For 
some of his compositions, it is said that he has received 
as much as fifteen or eighteen thousand zwanzigers, 
—in a country where the works of the immortal 
Pesarese (years past) were not paid more than a hun- 
dred scudi. Yet the Pesarese will be appreciated and 
admired when Verdi shall be, comparatively speak- 
ing, forgotten. Pacini, too, I hear, has produced a 
new opera at Venice, under the title of * Lorenzino 
de Medici,’ in which the author of ‘Saffo, *La 
Fidanzata Corsa,’ and ‘ Medea,’ if report may he relied 
upon, has won new laurels; but I can only speak 
from report. 

From the letter which appeared last year in the 
Atheneum respecting the English Academy (Model 
School would be the better name), your artistic 
readers may be glad to hear that the funds are im- 
proving; that among recent contributions have been 
one from Her Majesty of 300/., and several from 
Lord Ashburnham and others. Yours, &c. 





THE AN-ARCILEOLOGISTS. 

Ovr attention has been called to the following 
advertisement, which has appeared in the daily 
papers :— 

British Archeological Association. At a Special Meeting 
of the Central Committee, held on Monday, May 19, 1845, 
The Lord A. D. Conyncuam, K.C.H., President, in the chair; 
—Resolved—That this Committee, having duly considered 
the article headed ‘‘ Archwological Association,” published 
in the Atheneum of May 17, is unanimously of opinion that 
the gross misrepresentations contained therein, and the 
virulent spirit of personality in which it is written (which 
spirit, they regret to remark, has characterized every notice 
of the Association that has appeared in the Atheneum,) have 
placed the anonymous author of it in a position in which 
the Committee is content to leave him, satisfied that such 
unscrupulous partizanship can only injure the cause it pro- 
fesses to advocate.—T. C. Croker, F.S.A., M.R.LA., C. R. 
Smith, F.S.A., Hon. Secs. — Office, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 

Had this advertisement referred to some statement 
in some obscure journal, published in a remote pro- 
vince, it might have answered its purpose ; but, as it 
is, there is the Athen@um at every man’s elbow to 
contradict it. The Committee have, it appears, two 
good reasons why they do not reply—the public 
would have been better content with one reason why 
they do not return the money ? 


However, let us say a word or two on what more 


r 


immediately concerns ourselves. It is difficult, in 

. . . . . . " J 
discussions of this nature, in which individuals come 
prominently forward, and the whole question turns on 
their conduct, to avoid personality. Personality 
however, as here used, implies offensive reference to 
an individual, needless attacks on private conduct and 
character. Now we defy the Committee to Point 
out, from beginning to end of that article, one word 
of such personality. As to the “ gross misrepresent. 
ations,” it must be obvious that, unless the letters of 
Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Hailstone are forgeries, the 
charge is absurd. The rest of our statement was a 
very simple one, the accuracy of which the reader 
was enabled to test, at once, by referring to the 
List of Members of the Archeological Association 
published in the same paper. By-the-bye, this 
“unanimous Committee” seem very much afraid of 
being known—their names never appear in the ad- 
vertisements. This is unfair,—for we might otherwise 
have been able to judge of their several incapacities, 
and thus to relieve some, at least, from the more 
serious charge which must now attach to them of 
“ gross misrepresentation.” According to the pub- 
lished resolutions, the Committee ought to include 
Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. King, the Dean of Hereford, 
and others who, we know, do not belong to it. Sir 
Henry Ellis, for example, has sent his contribution 
to the Association, and Mr. King and the Dean of 
Hereford are members of its Committee. The 
Dean of Hereford, indeed, considers himself so much 
aggrieved by the use which has been made of his 
name, and ofa private letter addressed to Mr. Petti- 
grew, that he has published a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. Let us turn over the leaves of this pamphlet, 
and give our readers the benefit of a few minutes’ 
perusal. . 

The Dean, it appears, received an intimation that 
there were dissensions in the Council, and that a 
meeting was about to be held, the object of which 
was—“ The adoption of such means as may restore 
tranquillity tothe Association, reunite all together in the 
promotion of its most useful purposes, and rescue it 
from destruction.” Now, says the Dean, “ Who 
could possibly suppose that it was the purpose of the 
promoters of that meeting to supersede the only 
legitimate body, existing in the majority of the ori- 
ginal committee, and to form another ?—who could 
imagine that it was not convened by the wish of the 
executive body ?—who, under such specious circum- 
stances, would not be likely to be deceived?’ The 
Dean, in a letter addressed to Mr. Pettigrew, ac- 
knowledges, that “ It deceived me, as well as others 
—one at least of whom made, in consequence, a 
donation to the Archeological Association, to my 
knowledge not intending to support your faction, 
and who has since applied, in vain, for such contribu- 
tion to be refunded, on the ground that he was so 
misled, wishing to transfer the amount to the original 
committee.” Again, he observes :—“TI had not sup- 
posed that it was anything else but a meeting agreed 
upon and sanctioned by the proper governing body 
of the Association, and by the agreement of all parties 
for the settlement of questionable points and the 
restoration of amity and co-operation.” “ Under 
deception” the Dean wrote to Mr. Pettigrew, ex- 
pressing extreme regret at hearing of these dis- 
sensions, and a wish that he could be present 
at the meeting, and aid in restoring tranquillity. 
Forthwith the Dean’s private letter was published; 
he was announced as a member of the Committee, 


| and it was publicly stated that he “ cordially adhered 


to the measures proposed for restoring efficiency to 
the management,”—thus leading to the inference that 
he gave his “cordial” support to the anarchzologists. 
The Dean is naturally indignant at the use thus made 
of his name and letter ;—but observes—* I am not 
theonly person whose name was placed on that com- 
mittee without authority”; and thus sums up, with 
reference to the whole proceedings :—“ That several 
of the names on the spurious committee were placed 
there without the consent or cognizance of thei 
owners; that several have been withdrawn ; that many 
of the subscribers paid their money under mistake, 
and have required it to be refunded in vain ; that the 
brief list, including all returned in it against theit 
will, is not such an one as to promise any permanency 
or efficacy to the faction, and that the very Journal 
which has appeared shows in various ways that its maté- 





rielbelonged to the Association, not to the usurpation.” 
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The Dean thus closes a correspondence with Mr. 
Pettigrew, which began with “ My dear sir” :—“ From 
all the explanations and information which I have 
been enabled to obtain, T am rejoiced to think that 
I have pursued the course which I have followed, 
and that I was not further misled by the appearances 
which have at length become so clearly intelligible. 
It only now remains for me to observe, that any pos- 
sibility of adjustment of the differences which have 
sprung up being hopeless, through any intervention of 
mine,—or indeed to my mind, from what I now know, 
even desirable,—I shall, in justice to myself and my 
motives, think it my duty to place before those con- 
cerned my entire correspondence on the subject, in 
rint, and henceforward to decline any communica- 
tion with you which might expose meto such treatment 
as that of which I feel myself compelled thus to 
complain.” 

In a subsequent letter to Lord Albert Conyngham, 
who had suggested a means of reconciliatory arrange- 
ment, the Dean expresses his fears that it is impos- 
sible. “I must candidly avow,” he says, “that it 
did not appear to me by any means probable, nor 
even to be expected, that the majority of the original 
Committee should consent to place themselves on a 
par with the minority, who had seceded from their 
counsels,—had, in fact, usurped the name of the 
Association and assumed the attitude of opposition.” 
And, with expressions of personal respect for Lord 
Albert, he adds:—“ There are others for whom I 
cannot but feel a warm regard, and whom I would 
gladly see restored to the counsels of the Institution 
of which they have been themselves promoters; but, 
at the same time, I cannot but avow my conviction 
that there are others who never ought to hold office 
in a National Institution which they have grievously 
disturbed, if not seriously outraged.” 

Surely, to “misrepresent” would be to weaken the 
effect of such statements ! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE regret to hear, by a private letter from Cam- 
bridge, that our anticipations, last week, were mere 
illusions, and that the affairs of the Camden Society 
aremore embroiled than ever. Froma printed state- 
went forwarded to us, we learn that thirty-four dis- 
tinguished members, including the Provost and Vice- 
Provost of King’s, the Masters of Clare and Down- 
ing, and the Norrisian and Woodwardian Professors 
have already withdrawn,—and have assigned the fol- 
lowing as their reasons :—* Previously to the meeting, 
it was ascertained that the dissolution of the Society 
could not be effected legally without the consent of 
all its Members; and that such consent could not be 
obtained, It thus became necessary to decide whether 
the society should still continue to occupy the position 
which the Committee had pronounced to be incom- 
patible with its character as an Association of Mem- 
bers of the Church and University ; or whether the 
laws and the administration of the Society should be 
0 modified as to obviate the possible recurrence of 
the causes which had deprived it of its honoured 
patrons, and called down upon it a public expression 
ofcensure from a Prelate of the Church. At this 
meeting, however, the Committee proposed no altera- 
tins in the laws, to which we think it necessary now 
to advert, except that the law requiring periodical 
meetings at Cambridge should be abrogated. But 
vhilst this change would not meet the objections 
vhich the Committee had themselves avowed to exist 
against the Society, it wpuld throw the whole manage- 
ment of the Society’s affairs more exclusively than 
before into the hands of the Committee. Added to 
this, the Committee, with the majority of the Society 
present, evinced their determination to continue to 
act upon the same principles, and to pursue the same 
course of operations, which had deprived the Society 
of its ecclesiastical and academic patrons: and, asan 
tamest of the spirit in which that majority are pre- 
pared to act, all suggestions for any material change 
in the executive of the Society were rejected. Thus, 
the executive of the Society remaining virtually un- 
changed, and being supported by a majority in the 
determination to maintain a position which we con- 
sider still to be pregnant with evil, and alike disrespect- 
ful to the authorities of the Church and University, 
¥edeem our longer connexion with this Society in- 


bodies. At the same time, we disapprove of the spirit 
which has of late guided the Society’s proceedings, 
and which will avowedly influence them in future, 
as alien from the objects for which the Society was 
originally founded.” 

Having had occasion in another page to refer to 
the doings of the An-archeologists, we shall here re- 
cord the proceedings of the Archzologists, which are 
most satisfactory. We can already announce that 
the following members will serve on the several com- 
mittees at the meeting which is to be held at Win- 
chester in September: of course others will, from 
time to time, be added :— 

Architectural Division—Lord Northampton, President— 
The Dean of Ely, Master of Trinity—Professor Willis—Sir 
Stephen Glynne—Mr. Gally Knight—Mr. Markland—Mr. 
Cockerell—R. H. Hardwick—R. A. Blore—Dr. Plumptre, 
Master of University College—Mr. Hussey—Rev. H. Rose, of 
Brington; Rev. J. L. Petit, both authors of esteemed works 
on architecture. 

Historical.—Mr. Hallam, President—Mr. Fraser Tytler— 
Dean of Westmi Dr. Bandinel and Dr. Moberly, the 
Wardens of New College and Winchester—Dr. Bliss, Registrar 
of University of Oxford—Mr. Kemble—Mr, Maitland—Mr. 
George Bowyer—Count Mortara—Rey. Henry Coxe, Under 
Librarian of the Bodleian. 

Early and Medieval Antiquiiies.—William R. Hamilton, 
V.P.S.A., President—Sir Richard Westmacott— Dean of Here- 
ford—Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart.—George Ormerod, Esq., 
Historian of Cheshire—Dr. Buckland—Sir Frederick Mad- 
den—Mr. Bloxam—Sir Charles Young—Rev. John Ward, of 
Great Bedwyn, Wilts. 

The French Association for the preservation of 
Historical Monuments will assemble in congress, at 
Lille, on the 3rd of next month; and some im- 
portant archzological questions are named for discus- 
sion at its meeting. 

The illness of the great critic, Augustus William 
von Schlegel, has, as was apprehended, terminated 
fatally. The illustrious writer died, at Bonn, on the 
12th inst. He was, in conjunction with his brother 
Frederic, as most European readers well know, the 
founder of the modern romantic school of German 
literature; and, as a critic, fought many a hard 
battle for his faith. The clearness of his insight 
into poetical and dramatic truth, Englishmen wil! 
always be apt to estimate by the fact that it pro- 
cured for himself and’ for his countrymen the free- 
dom of Shakspeare’s enchanted world, and the taste 
of all the marvellous things that, like the treasures 
of Aladdin’s garden, are fruit and gem at once upon 
its immortal boughs:—Frenchmen will not readily 
forget that he disparaged Moliére. The merit of 
Schlegel’s Dramatic Criticism ought not, however, 
to be thus limited. Englishmen themselves are 
deeply indebted to him. His Lectures, translated 
by Black, excited great interest here when first pub- 
lished, some thirty years since, and have worthily 
taken a permanent place in our libraries. 

Mr. Strickland, the Comedian, whose name, of late 
years, has almost been identified with the Haymarket 
Theatre, died, last Saturday, after a short but severe 
illness. He was the representative of Truffles, in 
Mr. Jerrold’s New Comedy, which character has for 
the last week or so, during his absence, been sustained 
by Mr. Webster. Such was his usefulness as a 
sterling actor, that his loss may be stated as of pro- 
fessional importance. He was only forty-seven. 

Letters from India announce the death, in his 35th 
year, of Mr. William Griffiths, who has for years 
been ardently engaged in the botanical examination 
of that country, and has transmitted home many 
valuable communications on the subject,—some of 
which are published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. Mr. Griffiths has fallen a victim to his la- 
bours, in the fatal climateof Malacca.—We may add 
to these announcements, that of the death, at St. An- 
drews, of the Rev. Dr. Cook, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy, in the United 
College of St. Salvador and St. Leonard’s, in that 
University : and in his 64th year, Mr. William John 
Huggins, marine painter to his late Majesty King 
William IV. 

Wecopy, from the Times, the following account of 
Mrs. Kemble, the widow of the great tragedian, John 

Philip Kemble—who died, last week, at Leamington : 
—* Like the widow of Mr. Garrick, she very long 
survived the celebrated actor to whom she had been 
united, her life having been prolonged to the age of 
almost ninety. She was probably the oldest member 
of the theatrical profession, upon which she had 
entered in very early youth, while Mr. Garrick was 











‘onsistent with the duty which we owe to both these 


yet at its head. She was first married to Mr, Brere- 


ton, an actor of fine person and some talent. Not 
many years after his decease she became the wife of 
Mr. Kemble, to whom she remained fondly and 
proudly attached. He died about 20 years ago, at 
Lausanne, and left her in easy circumstances and 
without family. Returning to England, she took up 
her abode at Leamington. Until the last year, when 
her frame began to decay, her hospitable residence 
was the resort of all the eminent persons who visited 
Leamington. The charities and the poor of that 
place had a liberal friend in her; and her lively con- 
versation, her long knowledge of the world, and her 
well-stored memory (which, like her other faculties, 
remained unimpaired by her great age), made her, to 
the last, a highly agreeable and popular member of 
society. A great part of her income ceased with her 
life. Ofthe property which she has left, the larger 
portion goes to Mr. Charles Kemble and his children, 
and the residue chiefly to nieces, friends, and servants. 
The piece of plate which was presented to Mr. Kemble 
on his retirement from the stage is given to Mr. George 
Siddons, the only surviving son of the great heroine 
of the drama ; and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s admired 
picture of Mr. Kemble in plain clothes is a legacy to 
the Earl of Aberdeen.” ; 

We may add to our occasional enumeration of the 
honours conferred, on the Continent, on names which 
Genius has illustrated, that a son of the poet Schiller 
has been ennobled, in Wurtemberg, by the title of 
Baron Schiller de Lorch.—_The French papers an- 
nounce the death, at Dresden, of the poet Ernest de 
Brunow, brother of the Russian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James's. 

We observe, with pleasure, that the threatened 
invasion of the South Inch of Perth, to which we, 
not long since, called the attention of our readers, 
has been, for the present, averted, by the notice which 
has been attracted to the subject. The Committee 
on the Scottish Central Railway Bill, petitioned by 
the inhabitants of the “ fuir city,” have restrained the 
company from executing that portion of its works 
which were designed to traverse the Inch, until it 
shall have been ascertained, by due inquiry, that no 
other site affording equally favourable levels can be 
found, asa common terminus for this and the several 
other railways about to centre in the city of Perth. 
The importance of a common station is admitted ; 
and perhaps, therefore, this conditional reservation of 
their ancient play-ground is as much as the public 
can fairly expect. A great good must of course give 
place to a greater; and we can only hope that the 
interests of the people themselves in the combination 
of northern railways, which is about to give the 
descendants of John o° Groat facilities for visiting in 
the neighbourhood of the Land’s End, may be found 
reconcileable with the final preservation of their fair 
fields and the non-expulsion of a single one of their 
druids or dryads. It is argued, too, by the compa- 
nies, and admitted, that it is but a small portion of 
this beautiful ground which they want for their pur- 
poses, and that their encroachment is a very limited 
curtailment of the popular privilege. That argument, 
however, is not to the purpose : their presence there 
at all is the mischief, if mischief there be. The 
fair meadows are disenchanted by their appearance. 
There can be no convergent lines of steam trains in 
Arcadia. Pan will not pipe among the boilers. The 
fairies will be smoked out. 'We know, too, what sort 
of a conqueror is the Genius of Brick-and-Mortar; 
where he once plants his foot, it is seldom long ere 
he introduces his whole body. He is precisely the 
spirit who cannot be trusted with an “ Inch,” for fear 
of the ell. We hope the people of Perth will con- 
tinue to keep him out altogether,—unless he can be 
let in for their own good. 

Another example showing the safety with which 
the public may be admitted to instructive exhibitions, 
has been given at the Swansea Royal Institution; 
which was gratuitously thrown open by the Council, 
on Whit Monday and Tuesday, to all comers; six 
lectures being delivered, and a stroll in the gardens 
permitted. During the two days the doors were 
besieged by no less than 11,415 persons, yet not a 
single instance of injury or impropriety occurred ; and 
we join in the hope expreased by the local journals, 
that frequent opportunities of like innocent amuse- 
ment and mental gratification may be afforded, to all 
classes of the community willing to benefit by the 
existence of such establishments, 
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From St. Petersburgh, we hear of a magnificent 
Vase of Sea-green Jasper, which the Emperor has 
had cut in the mines of Colywan, and placed in the 
palace of the Hermitage with some difficulty. The 
dimensions are colossal, its diameter being 15 feet, 
and its weight, including the jasper pedestal, 
418,898 lb, The upper edges are sculptured in 
relief and adorned with chasings of the most exquisite 
finish. In 1829 commenced the work of extracting 
the block from the quarries of the Mountain 
Rewnewaya, near Colywan ;—in 1831 it was hoisted 
and dragged to the work-yard. For its transport to 
St. Petersburgh, 550 peasants and 120— increased in 
places to 160—horses were required. As it could 
not pass over the bridges, it had to be drawn across 
the rivers, in winter, on ice four feet in thickness. 
Several times, it broke through; but preparations 
had been made for such an event, and it was recovered 
from the water, unmutilated. All the workmen 
employed, either in the work of art or its conveyance, 
have received rewards from the Emperor. 

The Russian Minister of Public Instruction has 
addressed a report to the Emperor, on the results of 
M. Middendorf’s scientific mission into Siberia. The 
learned academician had explored the two provinces 
of Taimyrland and Utzkoi—the one extending 
between Piaszyma and Chatanga, as far as the Frozen 
Ocean, and the second touching on the South-eastern 
extremity of Asiatic Russia. After having visited 
the Schantar islands, where no traveller had preceded 
it, the expedition pushed its way, through many 
perils, to the very frontiers of China. Scientific dis- 
coveries of great interest are said to be the result of 
this journey—of which M, Middendorf is about to 
publish a detailed account. His work will be given 
in Russian and French—at the cost of the Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburgh. 

Letters from Mexico give the particulars of an 
earthquake which threw that city into consternation 
on the 7th ult., and has done considerable damage. 
The phenomenon was of three or four minutes’ dura- 
tion, and the shock terrible. The Hospital of St. 
Lazarus is in ruins; the Churches of St. Laurence | 
and St. Ferdinand are greatly injured; and the | 
magnificent chapel of St. Theresa isno more. There 
are many streets in which all the houses have suffered 
more or less; and 17 persons were, in the evening, 
dug out of the ruins. 

A considerable improvement has been made in the 
arrangement of the instrument used for taking por- 
traits from the life, by M. Claudet, of the Adelaide 
Gallery. Much of the unnatural character found in 
Photographic portraits, arising from the distortion by 
spherical aberration, has been removed, and thus 
a@ more agreeable picture insured. We have seen 
some specimens produced by M. Claudet, which 
were of great delicacy and strictly true to na- 
ture. Portraits thus obtained by the agency of 
light are afterwards painted by the artist. The 
finish of these pictures is very great; and without 
losing any of the fidelity of the originals, they have 
the charm of beautiful artistic productions. In the 
hands of M. Claudet, the process for engraving 
Daguerréotype plates, published some time since 
by M. Fizeau, appears likely to become practically 
useful; that gentleman having obtained some results 
of great promise. Whilst speaking of the Adelaide 
Gallery, which has been for some time closed, we may 
mention that it is again open to the public; the 
exhibition room having undergone a process of deco- 
ration, but the general features of it are nearly the 
same as before. There are but few novelties amongst 
the models, and many of those sources of attraction 
in the scientific department which gave an interest 
to it formerly, are wanting now. Mr. Phillips’s Fire 
Annihilator, and apparatus for discharging water from 
the holds of ships, are exhibited and explained; and 
arrangements are making for the exhibition of Pil- 
brow’s Atmospheric Railway, and another, which is 
said to insure the carriages from running off the rails. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, Patt Matrt.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 











SuEFFOLK-STREET, PaLt MALL, East, is NOW OPEN from Nine 
till Dusk,—Admission, 1s, EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.-Just Opened, with a new and highly ——— 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, exhibited by a WORKING MODEL 
having a power to carry visitors. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL 
HAND on a person who has lost his natural hand. Dr. RYAN’S 
LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE daily, 
at a quarter past Three, and on Wednesday and cae evenings at a 
quarterto Nine. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S VARIED LECTURES, 
with brilliant experiments. LECTURES on CHARACTER, with 
MUSICAL LUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. RUSSELL, accom- 
panied by Dr. Wallis on the Pianoforte, on the evenings of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, at Eight o’clock. New and beautiful objects 
in the CHROMATROPE, PHYSIOSCOPE, PROTEOSCOPE, &c. 
NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. JBMARINE EXPERIMENTS 
by the DIVER, and DIVING BELL. Working Models described 
daily.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 





- §$CIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Roya Instirution.—May 16.—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair—The Rev. E. Sidney 
‘On the Electricity of Plants in the several stages of 
their developement.’ At the commencement and at 
each division of this communication, Mr. Sidney 
dwelt on his desire to be considered, not as the pro- 
mulgator of any theory on the influence of electricity 





on vegetable growth, but as the cautious observer of 
important and instructive facts. The following six | 
propositions were maintained :—First, Electricity ap- | 
pears to exercise an influence on growing plants. After | 
noticing the experiments of Maimbray, Nollett, Ber- | 
tholon, Davy, and others, Mr. Sidney mentiqned that | 
he had himself accelerated the growth of a hyacinth 
in the common glass jar by giving it sparks, on | 
alternate days, from the machine. Secondly, Fluids 
contained in vegetable tissues possess a high conducting 
energy, as compared with the ordinary substances found 
on the earth’s surface. In confirmation of this, several 
experiments were shown to prove the conducting 
energy of vegetable points. The fact was also stated, 
that it was impossible to give an electric shock to 
more than one at each extremity of a circle of per- 
sons standing on a grass-plat. This the operator 
easily did when they transferred themselves to a 
gravel-walk. In the former instance, the current 
went across the grass, instead of being carried from 
one human body to another. A jar, of forty-six square 
inches of coated surface, was discharged by a blade 
of grass in little more than four minutes of time, 
whereas it required three times that period ta produce 
the same effect by means of a metallic needle. Mr. 
Sidney said, however, that probably the blade of grass 
had many points. Mr. Sidney also showed a drawing 
of Mr. Weekes’s Electroscope with vegetable points, 
which Mr. Weekes prefers to any artificial ones he has 
yet tried in the open air during the passage of a cloud, 
Thirdly, There are indications of adaptation to electri- 
cal influences in the differences of form of parts of 
plants in the different stages of their developement. 
Thus the moistened germ of a vegetating seed be- 
comes a good conductor. The ascending and de- 
scending portions are, in the majority of instances, 
pointed. Plants designed for a rapid growth have 
generally a strong pubescence. Those destined to 
meet the variations of the seasons have often thorns 
or prickles. As surface becomes needed for other 
purposes, the pointed is changed to the expansive 
form of the vegetable organ. As the period of fruiting 
approaches, it seems desirable that electricity should 
be carried off. Hence the hairs, &c. fall off or dry 
away. The apparent exception is that of pappi, which 
have a special office for conveyance of seeds. Gar- 
deners put metallic hoops over fruiting melons which 
tends to take off electricity and shade them. Fourthly, 
Mr. Sidney inquired, Whether there are not natural 
phenomena tending to confirm these views? Vinesand 
hops are said to grow rapidly during, and after, 
a thunderstorm, and peas to pod after a tempest. 
As to hops, these effects may be ascribed to the de- 
struction of aphides, &c., by the lightning: but as 
these animals are tenacious of life, the storm which 
destroyed the parasitic insect, would, probably also, 
kill the plant which fed it. Again, it is observed, 
that there are no plants wherever simooms, which 
appear to result from a highly electrical state of the 
atmosphere, occur. Mr. Brydone’s observation of 
the presence of electricity inthe atmosphere of Mount 
Etna, in places where vegetation was absent, and its 


dicated the influence of plants in distributing atmo. 
spheric electricity. This was illustrated by an ex. 
periment with a cone of chalk, with a piece of Moss 
on one part. The part without the moss brought 
near the machine, only slightly affected the electro. 
meter. The moss carried off the electricity entirely 
Fifthly, Mr. Sidney suggested the inquiry, Whether, 
the forms and geographical distribution of certain 
species of plants did not indicate design with reference 
to their electrical properties and uses. The prevalence 
of the fir tribes in high latitudes was noted. These 
trees are characterized by their needle-shaped foliage, 
and it was argued that the conducting power, with 
which this form invested them, might modify dryness 
and cold, and aid in the precipitation of snow, ° Mr, 
Sidney concluded by suggesting modes of applying 
electricity to practical agriculture and horticulture, 
First, with regard to the Sree electricity in the atmo. 
sphere. Having mentioned the experiments of Mr, 
Foster, of Finbrassie, on growing crops, Mr. Sidney 
described modifications of this arrangement made by 
Prof. E. Solly, in his experiments at the Horticultural 
Garden, and by himself. The latter consist of wires 
suspended over the growing crop from other wires 
which are kept parallel to the horizon by being 
fastened to insulated rods. Secondly, Electricity arti- 
ficially generated by the voltaic pile. Mr. Siduey has 
found that potatoes, mustard and cress, cinerarias, 
fuchsias, and other plants, have their developement, 
and, in some instances, their productiveness, increased 
by being made to grow between a copper and a zinc 
plate connected by a conducting wire ; while, on the 
other hand, geraniums and balsamsare destroyed by 
the same influence. Mr. Sidney at present believes 
that the application of electricity to vegetable growth 
may be made available in horticulture. The question 
as to agriculture may be decided when more experi- 
ments are tried, and the philosophy of the experi- 
ments fully determined. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Linnean Society, 4 P.m.—Anniversary. 
Horticultural Féte, Chiswick, 1 to 6. 
Botanic Society, 4. 
Geographical Society, 1.—Annual. 
British Architects, 8. 
. Civil Engineers, 8. 
a Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
= Zoological Society, half-past 8. 
. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
oe of Arts, 8.—‘* On a mode of Accumulating Solar Heat,’ 
by Mr. Thompson.—‘On Railway Curves ;’ and ‘On Grant’s 
Ventilating Gas Lights.’ 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Faraday ‘On Artesian 
ell and Water.’ 





FINE ARTS 


SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Westmacott’s fifth Lecture was chiefly occu- 
pied in reviewing the history and character of one 
particular branch of Sculpture: that which comes 
under the classification of Ecclesiastical and Monu- 
mental. 

It was observed, that the great cause of the de- 
velopement of Sculpture in ancient times was Reli- 
gion. It occasionally was employed for other pur- 
poses, but this was the moving principle of the ex- 
tensive employment of the art; and circumstances, 
varying in their influence in different localities, either 
retarded its advancement, or, as was the case in 
parts of Greece, led to its perfection. With a few 
individual exceptions, the Romans never were ac- 
tuated in their adoption or patronage of Sculpture 
either by a feeling of devotion or by a feeling for 
beauty. Sculpture had not one single hope to rest 
upon among that people, and, naturally, it fell. 
It was degraded. Employed only for flattery or 
for furniture, its spirit spurned such slavery, and 
true Art lived no more. Its glorious memory alone 
was left in the monuments of the past. A period of 
darkness, so far as regarded literature and art, fol- 
lowed the fall of the Roman Empire; and when 
Sculpture again appeared it no longer showed its 
connexion with what had gone before. The beauty 
of form, which had been the crowning excellence of 
Greek sculpture, was unknown; and the new gene- 
ration did not need it to illustrate heathen mytho- 
logy. Again Religion called forth Art ; and we might 
almost be tempted to imagine that the clouds that so 
long concealed the beauties and excellence of classical 
art and literature were only to remain for a time, @ 





deficiency wherever vegetation luxuriated, also in- 


till the new Faith was established; and thus that the 
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long slumber and inactivity of Art was permitted, in 
order that it might arise again, free and unshackled, 
to aid in the great moral work which the Christian 
religion was carrying forward. ‘ 

The beginning and progress of the revival of 
Art having been considered in the previous lec- 
ture, it was not necessary to recur to the steps by 
which improvement in design was marked. It 
had been stated that the earliest application of Art 
was for religious illustration. For general purposes, 
images of our Saviour, the Apostles and Evangelists, 
and the Prophets, were by degrees multiplied, and 
placed as decorations in niches within or without the 
churches, or around the altars. Sometimes subjects 
taken from the Scriptures, as the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, the Day of Judgment, filled and enriched 
the Gothic pediments, or were inserted in the walls ; 
putall, oralmost all, the sculpture of this early period 
of the revival of the art was of a religious character ; 
and was employed for the illustration of subjects 
that could inform the multitude, and impress upon 
them, in most forcible teaching, some of the great 
leading truths of their religion, or incidents in the 
history of its Founder. Unfortunately, the light of 
the pure Gospel not being then generally diffused, 
strange legends—having, however, a basis of truth to 
rest on—were received as truth; and representations 
were offered to the people which, in those rude and 
uninformed times, too often led to error. The line of 
distinction between the honour addressed to the 
Supreme Being and the Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, and that shown to martyrs and holy men, was 
too fine not to be transgressed by excited and enthu- 
siastic feelings. ‘The evil effected by this in times 
of ignorance was truly great, and for a long period 
the memory of its danger interfered with ecclesias- 
tical decoration. Happily, we now are living in an 
age when we need not have fear on this ground, 
and we may hope again to see churches appropriately 
enriched with painting and sculpture. Superstition ex- 
tended to, or occasioned by works of art cannot now 
be apprehended; and probably by rejecting all such 
accessories we may be shutting out, as an elegant writer 
on Legendary Art (Mrs. Jameson) has well observed, 
a thousand ennobling and inspiring thoughts. The 
opinion of the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was also 
quoted in favour of church decoration of the kind. 
“No doubt,” he says, speaking of some pictures ina 
church in Italy, “ many of the particular stories thus 
painted will not bear a critical examination ;—but,” 
he adds, “ pictures of this kind I think very whole- 
some—not to be sneered at—nor looked at as mere 
excitement, but as a sober reminder to us,” &c. &c. 

The lecturer proceeded to say, that from the 
general employment of sculpture as decoration and 
as an accessory to architecture, a step was made 
towards its application for particular objects—in 
memory of individuals. This has afforded, and 
till affords, a most interesting field for the practice 
ofthe art; and it is one well deserving attention, as so 
many of the best feelings of our nature may be 
gratified in its exercise. 

Monumental sculpture may be divided into two 
classes, One is, or should be, strictly ecclesi- 
astical_of a serious, simple, and even religious 
character—such art indeed as should contribute, 
while it is a record of the dead, also to fill the 
mind of the spectator with impressions and asso- 
ciations proper to a place of worship. The other 
class comprehends monuments of an individual and 
commemorative character: having reference, not 
essentially to feelings of religious belief or hope, but 
to the actions and qualifications of the person repre- 
sented or recorded. Mr. Westmacott said this was a 
classification which should always be borne in mind 
vhen subjects of a monumental character were under 
consideration. 

The progress and various styles of monumental 
sculpture were examined at some length; and refer- 
thee was made to remains, easily accessible, in illus- 
tration of the remarks offered. The earliest examples 
of effigies in this country were said to be of the 
leventh century. Prior to this, wedge or coftin- 
shaped slabs, sometimes with raised roofs, called by 
the French Dos d’dne, and sometimes decorated with 
4 cross or crosier, were used. It is thought that no 
Monuments exist in England, with figures on them, 
tatlier than the Norman conquest. The first that 
Occur are of ecclesiastics; and two may be seen in 





the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. One is sup- 
posed to be of Abbot Vitalis, a.p. 1082. The other 
of Crispinus, also an abbot of that monastery, a.p. 
1117. Other examples were referred to in Salisbury 
and Peterborough Cathedrals. The sculpture in 
these monuments is in very low or flat relief, and 
the shape of the slab is that of a wedge. The next 
class of persons represented on tombs were knights 
in armour. The Temple Church affords some ex- 
tremely interesting specimens of such figures. One 
of the most ancient of these statues represents 
Geoffrey de Magnaville or Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex. It seems he was a godless and rapacious 
man, and, for some of his offences against the church, 
had been excommunicated. Before his death he 
assumed the habit of the Temple ; but, as the curse 
of the church had not been remitted, it was not con- 
sidered proper to give him the rites of burial. An 
application was made to Rome on the subject, and, 
in the meantime, till the decision could be known, 
the noble knight was preserved in a curious manner. 
His body was cased in lead, but not buried, nor 
preserved in any consecrated place. It was suspended 
in a tree in the gardens of the Templars, in Holborn, 
till, fortunately, a favourable decision from Pope 
Alexander ITI. arrived, when it was buried with full 
honours. It was remarked as a curious fact that in 
three of the figures of knights, in the “ Round” of 
the Temple Church, their swords are on their right 
side. Colour was liberally employed in the old 
sculptured monuments. On the tomb of King Sebert, 
in Westminster Abbey, are two whole-length figures 
of Sebert and King Henry III. in colour, with oi! as 
the vehicle. They are supposed to have been exe- 
cuted about a.p. 1308. The lecturer said, he be- 
lieved the earliest specimen in England of a monu- 
mental effigy of a royal personage was that of King 
John, on his tomb in WorcesterCathedral. This tomb 


was, for some reason, opened in 1797, when the habili- | 


ments of the corpse were found sufficiently well pre- 
served to show that the costume of the statue was an 
exact representation of that worn at the period. The 
next royal effigies in date, are those of King Henry 
III. and of Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., a.p. 1290, 
in the chapel of Edward the Confessor. They are 
of bronze. Mr. Westmacott said these works were 
not only interesting historically, but they deserved 
attention for the simple elegance of their drapery. 


At this time, considerable decoration began to be | 


introduced ; and the monuments of Queen Eleanor, 


Church, (of the middle of the thirteenth century), 
and a highly enriched example of Hugh de North- 
wold, in Ely Cathedral, were referred to, amongst 
others, as illustrations of this practice. 
most interesting specimens of a richly decorated 
monument of this time, is that of Aveline, Countess 


of Lancaster (A.D. 1269), in Westminster Abbey. | 


One side of the tomb is divided by small pinnacled 
buttresses into six arched niches or recesses, sur- 
mounted by pyramidical canopies, enriched with 
crochets and finials. The niches contain small figures 
in relief. (A monumentin memory of Lord Ligonier 
has been permitted to be placed in such a manner 


as almost to conceal this beautiful work.) Mo- | 


numental brasses having figures engraved on them, 
first appear about this period. The value of the 
material of these monuments, and the facility with 
which it could be removed, have always been a great 
temptation to cupidity in times of disturbance; and, 
during the civil wars, especially, churches were 
despoiled of many valuable specimens of this 
class. This country is, nevertheless, very rich in 
such monuments; and they are well worthy of 
attention, as well for the elegance of some of the 
arrangements of drapery and action, as for the 
authority afforded by them for the costume of the 
age. In monuments of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, small sculptured figures of angels occur on 
each side of the pillow on which the head of the de- 
ceased rests. In the former century, splendid pyra- 
midical pies, or flat testoons, elaborately worked, 
are found over recumbent figures on table tombs; 
and in this century the sides of tombs were en- 
riched with numerous niches in which figures were 
placed. A curious monument was referred to in 
Ingham Church, Norfolk, in which, in the lower 
part, are niches containing figures. Over the 
tomb is the canopy; and on the wall, against which 





One of the | 


the tomb stands, is a picture representing a hunting 
scene. The monuments of this time are characterized 
by great elegance of design. About the close of the 
fourteenth century, the custom prevailed of erecting 
small mortuary chapels, or chantries; and in the 
fifteenth century, these were most elaborately sculp- 
tured, both within and without, with ornamental 
niches, panelled and pierced tracery, and canopied 
roofs richly groined. Some specimens in Winchester 
Cathedral were particularized as instances of this 
kind of work. Mr. Westmacott alluded to varieties 
which were found in monuments of this time; but 
he did not dwell upon them, as he said a general 
reference was sufficient ; and if any among his hearers 
desired to become more intimately acquainted with 
the details of the style of the time, it would be easy 
to examine the monuments themselves to which he 
referred in the course of the history. In the fifteenth 
century, a very peculiar style of monument is met 
with. The deceased is represented in different states: 
either in life upon, or over, the tomb, and also below 
or under it, in the repose of death, or in a state of cor- 
ruption or emaciation; or even asa skeleton. Some- 
times the figure appears wrapped ina shroud, An 
instance of this was pointed out in the monument of 
John Haxby, in York Minster, a.p. 1424. 

The monumental slabs and tablets that are found 
fixed against walls of churches—disfiguring the build- 
ing, and usually totally out of character with its 
architecture—were first introduced about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Westmacott observed, that down to the six- 
teenth century, whatever variety or inequality there 
may have been in the technical excellence of the 
works, a certain general principle of design seems to 
have been adhered to. In the seventeenth century, 
a totally new style was introduced; and cumbrous 
| architectural parts, pinnacles, balls, gilding, and paint- 
ing appeared. Still, however, a certain religious or 
serious character was preserved in the “ pose” and 
| treatment of the principal subject. Some monu- 
| ments in Westminster Abbey of this time—espe- 
| cially those of Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen 
of Scots—were mentioned as good examples of 
the sculpture described. Canopies supported by col- 
umns are placed over the tombs, and elaborate orna- 
ments are spread about, of ovals, lozenges, shields, 
flowers, &c. &c. in variegated marbles. This was an 
age of great invention in the minor details of works 





| erected in churches. Figures of life size were repre- 
in Westminster Abbey, of a Bishop in the Temple | 


sented standing, or kneeling, with the hands together 


| in a praying attitude, or lying at full length. In 
| the same field, or sometimes in a lower compart- 


ment, are figures of children, made much smaller in 
scale than the principal persons, and kneeling in 
successive order. In these arrangements, the males 
are_usually on one side and the females on the other, 
with the principal figures, or sometimesa reading-desk, 
between them to divide them. Monuments were now 
remarkable for the costliness of the materials, as well 
as for elaborate workmanship in columns, scrolls, en- 
tablatures, &c., with the addition of profuse gildingand 
even painting. The ornament was cumbrous; heavy 
cornices were surmounted by escutcheons, and pin- 
nacles fancifully worked dazzled and disturbed the 
attention. This was somewhat less the case, with 
respect to profuse ornament, than in the monuments 
of Elizabeth's time ; but, though less gay and mere- 
tricious, they still were equally remote from a cha- 
racter proper to the class of sculpture. Busts and 
half-length portraits first appear in monuments of 
the seventeenth century. In many of these, the 
sculpture was painted to represent the appearance of 
life and health. 

In this century, we take leave of the (strictly 
speaking) sepulchral or monumental style which 
had prevailed from the revival of Art, or as far back 
as the eleventh or twelfth century, to this time. 
When Charles I. ascended the throne, by the intro- 
duction of works of Art from the Continent, and the 
employment of foreigners, an entirely new spirit was 
infused into monumental sculpture. Unfortunately 
this resulted in a total departure from that simple 
and affecting character of monumental sculpture 
which hitherto had been more or less adhered to. 

The great error committed by sculptors of Italy, 
France, and England was in attempting to be ori- 
ginal in the principle of the designs applied to monu- 
ments, It was not pretended that it is necessary to 
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is acquired, that representations of beauty should be 
sought to express feeling ; but this may be, and should 
be, done without a sacrifice of principle as regards 
general design. The lecturer said, it was owing to 
the neglect of this that so much that is absurd and 
irreverent in monumental sculpture has crept into 
our churches; and he alluded in terms of reprehen- 
sion to the objectionable Pagan mythological com- 
positions that have been suffered to disfigure and 
desecrate Christian temples. Mr. Westmacott ob- 
served, that this fulse taste in our monuments had been 
most unjustly attributed by many, who, not having 
travelled, nor observed for themselves, are too prone to 
make sweeping assertions, to the Reformation! and 
who have declared that the change in the religious 
condition of the nation caused the extinction of all 
religious feeling in or for Art. Mr. Westmacott 
said, this was asserted with about as much reason as 
that bold declaration which he had alluded to, and he 
hoped combated, in the previous lecture, viz. that 
Christianity has no subjects of Art fitto be placed in 
competition with those afforded by the heathen my- 
thology. To remove the erroneous impression that 
the Reformation was the cause of the overthrow of 
Ecclesiastical Art, or of the introduction of an objec- 
tionable class of design, it would only be necessary 
to point out that the churches of Germany, France, 
and Italy abound with examples of the very worst 
taste in works of this class. InSt. Peter’s at Rome, 
the monuments, even of the Popes, as all know who 
have visited that church, are remarkable for the in- 
congruousg designs they exhibit. The figures of the 
Holy Fathers are seen in the midst of most inap- 
propriate mythological and allegorical personifica- 
tions; which, instead of aiding the interest of the 
work, entirely rob it of anything like a religious or 
ecclesiastical character. The fact is, this style of 
design, so far from being met with exclusively in 
England, is universal on the Continent ;—and more 
striking there, from the greater scale on which Sculp- 
ture has been there practised. At the period re- 
ferred to, mythological and classical dictionaries were 
resorted to when monuments were required. A 
statesman or orator had Minerva or Mercury, in allu- 
sion to his wisdom or his eloquence; a soldier 
claimed Mars; while Neptune and Tritons formed the 
attendants of anaval hero, It was shown how awk- 
ward and utterly indefensible was such a mode of 
treatment for monuments intended for places of Chris- 
tian worship. The absurdity was further illustrated 
by an anecdote respecting a well-known monument 
by Roubiliac, in which that eminent sculptor has re- 
presented the Three Fates attending at the tomb ofa 
noble lady. Atropos, having cut the thread of life, 
looks mournfully at her fatal work ; but the sexton, 
or clerk of the church, has repaired the injury done 
by the shears of Destiny, and has united the two ends 
of the thread, which were at least six feet apart, by 
a piece of white tape! This was the condition of 
the monument when seen by the lecturer only a few 
months ago. 

How differently, it was observed, the sculptors of 
earlier times thought and felt when treating such 
subjects! And yet there was no want of identity, 
nor of allusion, in their works, to the part each per- 
son had played in life. ‘The warrior had his sword ; 
the king his crown; the sage his book ; the bishop 
his mitre or crosier. It was shown that this quiet and 
impressive mode of treatment does not exclude the 
representation of beautiful forms, nor deep expres- 
sion, nor any other excellence the genius or talent of 
the sculptor may be capable of conceiving or execut- 
ing,—as Flaxman and other artists have occasionally 
and most satisfactorily shown. Figures and rilievos of 
Scripture subjects might be most appropriately intro- 
duced in works of the kind, either in illustration of 
the pious or charitable habits of the person to whom 
the monumentis erected, or even as wholesome lessons 
to the spectator. 

Mr. Westmacott said, he wished to be understood 
to confine his observations in this lecture exclusively 


to the consideration of ecclesiastical monumental | 


sculpture. It wasnot his purpose at present to touch 
upon the subject of statues or groups of a merely com- 
memorative character, although they might also be 
called monumental. The firstare simply records of the 
dead ; and allude, or should allude, to the individual, 
and his hopes and aspirations connected with a future 





state ; and, so far, they may be made to suggest serious 
thoughts to those who contemplate them. The others 
are intended to confer honour on the individual. 
However desirable it may be to mark the gratitude 
of a nation towards its benefactors, or the admiration 
of friends towards personal merit, it was contended 
that these are not the works that can be appro- 
priately erected in places of worship. The lecturer 
observed, that if this had always been considered, no 
such questions would have arisen as occasionally have 
divided opinion on the propriety of admitting statues 
of individuals eminent for their genius or talents, and 
yet open to objection on othes points of character or 
principle, within the walls of churches; and the 
guardians of those sanctuaries would have been spared 
that most painful office of seeming to pronounce a 
sentence upon a fellow-man, no longer amenable to 
human judgment. 

The style of ornamental design, it was remarked, 
has of late years undergone a great change for the 
better. Urns, inverted torches, and other allusions 
to heathen rites and superstitions,—formerly the com- 
mon stock in hand of monument-makers,—are less 
frequently seen than they used to be. The public 
taste is therefore much improved in this respect; and 
the more it is educated, the more certainly will in- 
competent artists be prevented from indulging their 
fancy at the expense both of propriety and common 
sense. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.} 

West Room.—The first picture among many which 
claim notice, 4 Newfoundland Dog, §c. (456), by 
Mr. Verboekhoven, brings before us a new feature in 
this Exhibition—namely, the works of modern Bel- 
gian and Dutch painters. The pictures of this school 
with which we have made casual acquaintance while 
passing through Belgium, and those brought to Lon- 
don last spring by M. Godecharle [ Ath. 868] im- 
pressed us with a feeling of completeness, care, and 
propriety, overlooked by critics and tourists, who are 
far too apt to follow the call of pre-conceived en- 
thusiasm. Thus, the Munich and Dusseldorf paint- 
ers have excited an attention which is disproportioned, 
when taken conjointly with the neglect of the Belgians 
and the French in our saloons and journals; as if 
Ary Scheffer and Delaroche and Winterhalter (who, 
we suppose, must be considered as a French artist,) 
did not make up a ¢rio far too important to be slight- 
ed,—as if MM. De Keyser, and Wappers, and other 
good subjects of H. M. King Leopold, possess too 
much individuality to be passed without pause or 
comment by lovers of Art: while the Flemish painters 
of the tableaux de genre in this Exhibition, though less 
showy and ambitious, deserve a welcome. One dis- 
advantage, however, under which they—and, indeed, 
all foreign exhibitors—labour, is the apparent som- 
breness of tone of their colouring, when hung up in 
such a tulip-bed as our annual, show-rooms. Not 
only do effects, but even colours change when placed 
in juxtaposition with others, of which the principle of 
selection and harmony isdiametrically opposite. Hence 
hasty judgments must be deprecated, and the eye dis- 
trusted, until it is proved able to allow for difference of 
‘“‘ manners, modes, attire,” and to separate the work 
under consideration from its surroundings. For our- 
selves, who havealwaystaken an interest in thesubject, 
we may confess that the name of the artist drew our 
attention to his picture,—which, when fairly studied, 
came out forcibly ;—though hard, still harmonious. 
The Frightened Flock, a Scene on the Coast of Cala- 
bria (587) is less attractive, though well finished. The 
atmosphere is leaden; and no withdrawal of it from 
rivalry with Sidney Coopers,—or Lees, fresh as the 
dew on the grass,—could present this work to us in 
a winning aspect. While we are among the strangers, 
we will do honour to M. Eckhout’s La Lecture (476), 
a piece of cabinet-painting well-nigh as rich, though 
not as clear asa Mieris: and to M. De Block’s Sports- 
men Going Out (505), so provokingly poked up in a 
corner, that not one visitor in fifty will perceive how 
careful is the composition,—how clever the handling. 
We may group with these M. Leys’ La Rentrée a 
l Ecurie (606), to which the orange-scarlet cloak of 
the cavalier will possibly draw some eyes, though the 
work is wronged past justice by the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Haydon’s flaming Uriel (605) and Mr. Mar- 
tin’s meretricious Fall of Man (610). Arranged on 
a screen by themselves, where the one could keep 





the other in countenance, these Belgian works would 
have told as an attraction. Why should not the 
Hanging Committee, by contriving some such device 
for the exhibition of foreign productions, not only 
enhance the interest and instructiveness of their show. 
by giving scope for comparison, but, further, invite 
the contributions of the leading Continental schools: 

To return, after this Utopian hint, to the inspira- 
tions of our own painters, we must now advert to 
the Judgment of Adam and Eve (460), as one of Mr. 
Martin’s Paradisiacal landscapes,—superb in its com. 
position, and supernatural in its colouring. “ Pity 
tis "tis true,” that our poetical designer has become 
almost as extravagant in the use of crude blues, 
flaming yellows and scarlets, as Mr. Turner ;—with. 
out, however, that power over the air-tints which en. 
ables Mr. Turner, even when he is the wildest, to 
give a certain consistent harmony to his colour. 
frenzies. Neither, in the present picture, do the 
figures of Adam and Eve in the midst of a lawa 
circled by primeval woods, fulfil the text quoted ; 
in which it is expressly said, that the first sinners “ hid 
themselves amongst the trees of the garden.” We 
notice this to show how a work professedly illustra- 
tive fails, even taken as a romantic composition, when 
the truth is so loosely handled as in the present 
instance. We are made aware that the landscape is 
the theatre of some supernatural visitation ; but by its 
painter’s departure from the above notification, it is 
deprived of half its meanings. The companion- 
picture, already referred to, is less to our taste. Not 
far from the ‘ Judgment’ is another of what may be 
called the supernatural scriptural landscapes, brought 
into fashion by Martin and Danby,—Mr. West's 
Israelites passing through the Wilderness, preceded by 
the Pillar of Light (470). Here—more especially 
as the way has been shown and smoothed to the artist, 
and therefore the invention amounts to a mere trifle, 
—we have nothing but the bathos of melo-drama. 
One square inch of such a quiet and fresh home- 
picture as Mr. Stark’s Milking- Time (483) is worth 
an acre of such flagrancies. 

Mr. Lance’s Maréchal Due de Biron (471) isa 
rich and minutely-painted picture of fringe, feathers, 
armour, embroidery, satin and velvet and such gorge. 
ous properties—with two or three lay figures set in the 
midst of them—WNe sutor, &c.; and the cleverness 
of Mr. Lance, as a painter of still life, cannot per- 
haps be better attested than by the automatic appear- 
ance he manages to impart to his gentlemen and 
ladies, no matter how exciting the occasion. Mr. 
Fraser’s Scene from Robinson Crusoe (475) is little 
more than a repetition of a picture painted and 
engraved before. 

Mr. Miiller exhibits another of his clever Xanthian 
scenes in his T'urkish Merchants, with Camels, passing 
the River Mangerelli (482); but the water in the 
foreground is harsh and stringy, and the colouring as 
grim and gloomy as if the painter had set himself to 
work out Madame Hahn-Hahn’s vexations against a 
Swedish summer. We cannot but ask him again, 
whether this sombreness or chilliness of tint, which 
is all but constant in his Eastern landscapes, is not 
the exception rather than the rule, and if so, whether 
he is wise in presenting what is merely accidental. 

Next come three pictures exclusively English— 
Mr. T. F. Marshall's Young Squire's Wedding (487), 
in which, with some sentiment and some grace, the 
sentiment is too much that of the opera, the grace, 
of the ballet ; Mr. W. P. Frith’s Village Pastor (498), 
hung as a companion to this, is superior, whether as 
& composition or a piece of painting. Never have 
we seen Mr. Frith so honourably clear of affectation. 
The heads are all good. The groups of those who 
surround the clergyman issuing from church are well 
diversified, and their characters clearly marked: 
the proprietors of the bold little child, who is not 
afraid to pluck the Dr. Primrose by his coat—the 
mother and her consumptive girl, who has pro- 
phetically sunk down on a tombstone—the haughty- 
looking Squire (with a spice of the Squire Thornhill 
in his insolence)—the absorbed lovers, and the 
shrewdly-engrossed politicians —are, one and all, 
cleverly marked out and happily exhibited in con- 
trast. The picture, too, like most of Mr. Frith’s, 1s 
solidly and carefully painted. The third rural sub- 
ject (489) is one of Mr. Stone’s pretty costume 
pieces ; of a youth blushing while he plucks a flower, 
and a girl smiling over her stitchery, while she 
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waits for the words he is repeating to himself, but 
dare not speak aloud. Moore’s sung would have 
furnished a better motto to this than the worn-out 
French adage of the “ Premier pas” :— 

I Would tell her I love her, 

Could I tind out the way. 
In brief, this is not Mr. Stone's worst illustration of 
his favourite subject, whether typified in his Van 
Artavelde’s Elena, or “ Baby Charles's” escalade of 
the palace-wall, in Spain — to wit, “the course of 
true love.” We may as well take the opportunity 
to pass to the deepest and saddest improvement of 
the same text, which has been furnished by the same 
artist, in his Scene from Hamlet (539). 

No picture in the Exhibition —Mr. E. Landseer’s 
not excepted —exercises more power over us than 
this version of the interview betwixt the Queen and 
Ophelia. In no previous work has Mr. Stone ap- 
proached a like deep and powerful expression. The 
sorrow and the distraction of the maiden could not, 
indeed, be given more intensely without grimace. 
Her eyes are dry; but there is “a tear in every tone 
of her voice” (to adopt the poet's quaint figure) ; 
her memory is gone, but “ a most extracting frenzy” 
makes chaos and oblivion more torturing than the 
most terrible and tangible certainty. Yet, with all 
the bewildered wretchedness imprinted on her face, 
speaking in those glazed eyes and those sadly opened 
lips, who would change it for the command and 
composure of her companion ? With all ker matronly 
beauty and regal dignity, there is an expression of 
heart-woe, and shame, not requiring the gloss or 
the memory of the poet’s line to make its way to 
the gazer’s apprehension. It is as much as that 
roval woman can do to contain herself while she 
listens. Every nerve is in a state of tension, every 
faculty concentrated on the maintenance of a calm 
brow to hide a brain throbbing with horrid thoughts 
and dark secrets. It is, in part, a redemption of 
poor Ophelia’s misery thus to have represented how 
sanity may be a more pitiable case than madness: 
and by this we may see that Mr. Stone has thought 
deeply on his author. He has been less happy, we 
are sorry to say, in the technical arrangement of his 
picture. The lines of the two figures cut each other 
awkwardly. Then the figures themselves, by Mr.Stone’s 
management of costume, are subdivided artificially 
and formally ; the Queen’s folded hands and Ophe- 
lia’s mourning armlets tending to a reproduction of 
the same forms in the same person. This distribu- 
tion, too, could not but make itself felt in the appor- 
tionment of the lights and shadows, which fall oddly 
rather than effectively, owing to the ungracefulness 
of grouping and detail referred to. Without grace of 
line, there can be little harmony of chiaroscuro, an 
importunate angle or form defying the most magical 
controller of sunlight, shade, or demi-tint to make 
the eye insensible to its existence. We are not sure 
that this is sufficiently studied by modern artists; 
and hence proceed flutter, incompleteness, distrac- 
tion of the thoughts from the subject to its treat- 
ment. However bold the great Italians were in their 
foreshortenings or attitudes, grace was never for- 
gotten. Even in Tintoretto’s * Slave and St. Mark,’ 
in the Academy at Venice, a work which startles the 
Visitor like the sound of a sudden burst of thunder, 
with all its surprise, there is no uncouthness, The 
extravagant boldness of the composition is tempered 
by a self-consistence, a propriety, a balance of parts, 
by which the eye is so led away from the main features 
of the picture “to subordinate portions still in accord 
therewith, that no feeling of probability is outraged. 
Mr. Stone advances so steadily from year to year, 
that he must not grudge us our cavilling. It is an 
camest of respect and expectation. 

Mr. Simson’s Arrest of William Tell (523) is one 
of the clever pictures in the West Room: though 
Weakest, as might have been feared, where it should 
have been the strongest, in the figure of the Liberator. 
So much animation and earnestness has the artist 
thrown into the aspects of those who are waiting the 
consequences of Tell’s defiance of Austrian tyranny, 
that it is vexatious to see how completely the spirit 
has failed him in his central figure: who is nothing 
Nobler than a wax-work hero. We can better 
excuse Gesler for being a mere bully in armour. 
Hiis followers, moreover, have found too little grace 
in Mr. Simson’s eyes—who has slighted them in 
favour of the patriot’s. Nor is the execution of the 


work agreeable. It is more careless and more in- 
effective than a picture by Mr. Simson should be. 

With a word of praise to the delicate sleeping 
lady in the yellow jacket, in Mr. Dukes’s Winning 
the Gloves (524), and a word of reproof for the 
awkward and ill drawing of the audacious cavalier— 
we may proceed to another picture, creditable in its 
more home-spun and manly way. Such, indeed, is Mr. 
Morton's United Service (540), wherein we are shown 
a visit from the Red Coats of Chelsea to the Blues 
at Greenwich—with good drawing, good painting, 
and good feeling to recommend it. It is the picture 
of pictures for a mess-room or a public institution, if 
not, indeed, already bespoken. But we must hasten 
from it to two more poetical illustrations of Britain’s 
glezy and Britain’s history. 

The first (546), by Mr. Johison, is Lord William 
and Lady Rachel Russell's last Sacrament, on the day 
before the execution of the former. It is a work 
calculated to rank with Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Sir Thomas 
More and his Daughter’ [vide Atheneum, No. 865} 
the one reminding us of the other by the depth of 
feeling developed by the manner of telling the story: 
nay, too, and bya certain hardness of treatment refer- 
able possibly to similarity of studies and objects, if 
not of temperament. But there is greater variety in 
this than in the last year's illustration of grief, high- 
heartedness and resignation referred to. The figure 
of the clergyman, as symbolizing the source of forti- 
tude, is a relief to those of the captive and the 
agonized wife. His upturned eye points to the 
place of re-union, while the service he is engaged in 
preludes the moment of parting ;—and that his pre- 
sence is not unfelt, and that his holy cares are not 
barren of holy hopes, may be seen in the counte- 
nance of the victim—but still more of the survivor. 
While she watches her husband with that intense 
and mournful glance in which there is a life’s love 
concentrated, her agony does not betray her into any 
weakening bursts of grief—into any presumptuous 
questionings of despair. She can let her Lord go: 
being assured that he is not afraid to enter the Valley 
of the Shadow. There is not a word here, for which 
we, at least, do not find warrant in the picture: and 
because of the power with which the spirit of the sad 
scene has been shadowed forth in it, we can overlook 
manifest faults of treatment—a certain glaring hard- 
ness in the whole picture—a tendency to exaggerate, 
evidenced especially in the countenance of the lady, 
and a too theatrical disposition of light and shade. 
Let us hope, that in his future illustrations of English 
history, Mr. Johnson will do his utmost to free him- 
self from conventionalities, and trust more and more 
to that power of seizing and conveying natural 
emotions which he evidently possesses in no common 
degree. 

Hard by hangs the work of another artist, whose 
progress we are watching with sincere interest: we 
allude to Mr. Gilbert. But his soliloquy of King 
Henry IV. (548) is hung so high that, with the ma- 
jority of visitors, it will merely pass for a study of 
yellow drapery on a scarlet and azure background, 
and the force of attitude and feature will be lost. 
This ought not to have been, when Mr. Academician 
Cooper’s Little Wonder winning the Derby (445) is 
allowed to flaunt on the Line; we must wait, however, 
for an opportunity of examining Mr. Gilbert's pic- 
ture in a more reasonable point of view, ere we 
dare to speak with greater certainty of the work. 

Mr. Egg grows a little tiresome in his determination 
to rival the open mouths and speaking countenances 
and vivacious attitudes of the much-missed Mr. 
Maclise. Perhaps, however, his redundant anima- 
tion could not be less repulsively put forth in any 
subject than such a’one as Autolycus (559), where the 
knavish pedlar is exhibited with indeed all the sub- 
tlety of Scapin in his visage. But the clowns and the 
rural Mopsas, whom he tempted, if we are to trust 
Mr. Egg, can have been little less astute than himself— 
thus making the triumph of his roguery greater than 
the probability of its representation. A little more 
stupidity in some of the countenances, would be ac- 
ceptable—if only by way of affording repose. 

The Ruth and Boaz (565) of Mr. Le Jeune is like 
Mr. Egg’s ‘Autolycus’—imitative rather than original; 
but the model is one safer to copy,—Mr. Eastlake 
being less likely to lead his “ congregation” into va- 
garies, than the exuberantly-gifted but sometimes 





ultra-fantastic Irish artist, A large Scriptural com- 


position, the Jochebed (578) depositing the babe Moses 
in the Ark, of Mr. Eddis, is more individual. Whe- 
ther as a portrait-painter or as a historical artist, 
Mr. Eddis will be always known by his propriety 
rather than his enterprise. A certain timidity of 
hand, if not incorrectness, tends towards peculiarities 
of form and ordinance in his compositions. Though 
intended to be placid and stately, his female figures 
occasionally trench upon clumsiness. ‘The expres- 
sion is generally true, and none the less so because 
quietly, rather than theatrically rendered ; but the 
forms want fineness and grace. There is great no- 
bility, however, in the countenance of the mother of 
Moses,—a certain amplitude, too, in the sweep of her 
dark blue drapery, proving that the painter had been 
thinking .of the grand in Art: while the figure of 
Miriam leaning against her offers at once relief and 
support. Mr. Eddis is more forcible this year in his 
colouring than usual. 

And now, as it were lost labour to deal with Mr. 
Haydon’s Satanic Uriel and Satan(605)—so strange in 
it is the commingling of provoking faultsand high con- 
ceptions,—we will take our leave of this portion of the 
Exhibition, when we have said a few words in honour 
of Mr. Elmore’s scene from Italian history ;—this 
showing The Origin of the Guelph and Ghibelline Quar- 
rel (578), the well-known unveiling of the beauty in 
the sight of Buondelmonte, by Madama Donati. In 
this picture, all who have hoped for good things from 
the talent of Mr. Elmore will find their justification. 
The figures are spirited —the countenances beautiful 
—the story directly, though somewhat theatrically 
told,—the group having rather the air of a ¢ableau 
than a collection of human beings, unconsciously 
seen (not surprised) by the painter in some mo- 
ment of engrossing interest. Our objection especi- 
ally applies to the secondary figures ; to the donzella 
with the guitar at the Beauty’s feet; to the attendant 
in the middle distance, who is extending the veil just 
removed with a solicitude rather to fulfil the artist’s 
devices, than to further the intent of the actors in 
the scene. Let Mr. Elmore, however, beware of 
clayey flesh tints: the Italian complexion does not, 
even if literally rendered, warrant the livid and un- 
attractive tones of colour here employed. As the 
picture stands, however, it is among the best of its 
kind in the Exhibition. 

We had hoped to have closed our notice of the 
Royal Academy this week: the length of the fore- 
going, however, renders the postponement of our 
remarks on the portraits, miniatures and drawings 
advisable. 


Sculpture. 

Amongst the works of the portrait and monumen- 
tal class exhibited here, we may mention a very 
spirited performance by an Irish artist, Mr. T. Kirk, 
who has, we grieve to say, died since his marble was 


transmitted to the Academy. This is a statue of Sir 
Sidney Smith (1324) ordered by Government, for 
erection in Greenwich Hospital. The figure is, in 
this case, put into action, and cleverly redeemed 
from the monotony of portrait sculpture. Standing 
on a broken bastion, which a ball has shattered at his 
feet, and having the right leg advanced in a forward 
movement, the chief is in the act of issuing his 
orders; and the artist’s management at once gives 
life and motion to his figure and tells the story of his 
public claim.—Near the conqueror of Acre, stands, 
in the attitude of addressing his council or some 
public assembly, a ruler of India.—Mr. Weekes’s 
marble statue of the Marquis Wellesley (1325). This 
work is executed to the order of the East India Com- 
pany, for their Board-room in Leadenhall-street ; and 
is designed to represent his lordship at that period of 
his life when he was Governor-General. The move- 
ment is easy, the face animated and expressive, and 
the composition effected by the universal,device of the 
cloak. We do not see very well, indeed, how the En- 
glish portrait-sculptor is to do without it :—in marble 
it often helps to redeem the artistic, as on the living 
man the literal, poverty of the body coat——Next, 
we have Colonel Conway in marble (1337), executed, 
by Mr. Ternouth, for the Cathedral of Madras. 
The Colonel's figure is tall and commanding; and the 
military cloak (of course) crosses, and soldier air 
compose, in his case, into a good example of the 
monumental statue.—Then cedant arma toge—and, 
in the case which presents itself, literally to the gown. 





Mr. Weekes’s marble statute (1338) of the late Rev. 
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Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton, (to be erected, by 
subscription, in the ante-chapel of. Eton College) is, 
like many of its class, a simple presentment of 
robe and drapery, arranged—though with freedom 
and breadth of effect—upon a lay figure. Hu- 
man forms, in these instances, we have none ;— 
they are “ nothing if not” wig and gown. Ex- 
cepting only the face, and leaving the mere tooling 
out of the question, the artist is little better than a 
draper. Nor is this altogether the fault of the artist, 
but to a great extent the inherent artistic defect of 
the class. Still, the sculptor has the power of mo- 
dification—as the varieties of the class prove,—and 
may give his flagging genius this“ benefit of clergy” 
in a greater or less degree. This time, Mr. Weekes 
has been content with draperies—but those he has 
managed well. The garments sit easily in an easy 
chair, and are folded after an ecclesiastical fashion : 
—both in the pattern of their arrangement, and in 
the expression of the face that looks forth from the 
superior one of all—the wig, to wit,—there is a 
predetermination to be pastoral, in the clerical sense. 
Of the most important consideration in a work of the 
kind, likeness, we can say nothing; but there is not 
a trace of the dudaccadog here. Mr. Weekes must 
have praise for avoiding that needless appearance of 
stone-blindness, too often given to sculpture by the 
absence of pupil, and especially injurious to its effect 
as portrait. From the half-shut eye the iris sends 
out a seeming ray, which informs the features with a 
true and life-like expression. This has been consi- 
dered one of the difficulties of Sculpture ;—but has 
been often enough overcome to prove that the diffi- 
culty resides only in the belief which ruled it to be 
80. 

One or two works, of the miscellaneous class, still 
deserve a word of notice. There is a model in plaster 
of Prometheus, chained to his rock, by Mr. 8S. Man- 
ning (1351), which would have had an earlier place 
in this notice, had we not seen it years ago;—then 
the work of a very youthful sculptor, which, in its 
vigorous conception, freedom of handling, and mus- 
cular developement of limb, gave high promise of 
future excellence. We have always regretted that 
no future work, of the poetical class, so far as we 
know, has redeemed the virtual pledge of the ‘ Pro- 
metheus.’°—Mr. Costoli’s Gladiator (1238) isa careful 
and meritorious study.—Mr. Groves has a Flower 
Girl (1342) ; which is pretty and effective, if that 
may be deemed palatable praise in Sculpture. It 
has the character of its subject—its simplicity and 
its commonplace. The sculptor who works after this 
fashion will please;—but sets himself one of those 
easy tasks, success in which need not greatly feed his 
vanity. The perfect balance of limb and squareness 
of outline,—the absence of movement,—avoid all the 
technical difficulties of mere execution, and constitute 
a very limited demand on anatomical lore; while no 
attempt is made upon that region of the ideal, within 
which alone the true Genius of the art works. Mr. 
Groves will have his admirers, but must not reckon 
upon the critic.__We dare not promise Mr. J. 
H. Foley admirers, of any class, for his Contem- 
plation (1341). The lady’s attitude is that of looking 
up at a balloon, or trying to trace a lark, by its music, 
between cloud and sunshine. It represents, certainly, 
a most determined act of contemplation ;—and so, 
has the merit of “ answering to its name.’—Corio- 
lanus (1352), by Mr. J. Thomas, is cleverly modelled, 
and has character; but it is the Commonwealth sol- 
dier, rather than the Commonwealth hero—a Roman, 
but scarcely Coriolanus.—There is a small model 
(1424), by Mr. T. Milnes, which represents his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington on horseback ; and is intended 
to be executed in bronze and electro-plate, by Messrs. 
Elkington & Co. There is very clever modelling in 
this miniature presentment. The Duke is in full 
regimentals; the likeness and character are well ren- 
dered ; the horse is in easy motion, and the rider sits 
it with the freedom of a soldier. Weare only doubt- 
ful if there be not something artificial and exagger- 
ated in the action of the raised fore-leg (raised some- 
what too high, we fancy), and in the formal circles 
occasioned by the curving of theneck. We suspect 
that nature is a trifle overstepped, in the desire for 
picture. 

Of the bas-reliefs we will say next to nothing. 
They are few in number, and offer little calling for 
remark.—.We have another Combat of the Centaurs 





and Lapithe (1357), by Mr. G. Nelson,—to which 
our objections against the modelling of monstrosities, 
urged last year [No. 867] against three several works 
on the same subject, apply. Mr. Nelson, like Mr. 
Merritt, has worked out the conditions of his theme 
(for we presume he, too, was a competitor for the 
gold medal) by a conspicuous use of its deforming 
element. That he had not the good taste to avoid 
this, like others of his rivals, we lament,—because there 
are spirited action and very good composition in his 
work.—In Jacob’s Vision (1360), by Mr. W. Jones,— 
where the patriarch lies roundly sculptured, on a hori- 
zontal plane, at the foot of the perpendicular tablet 
which shows the ascending and descending angels in 
very low and faint relief,_a dim, dreamlike effect is 
produced :—and Mr. W. Thomas has a Study from 
the Life (1354), which has much cleverness. 

The busts, our readers know, are always a subject 
of difficulty with us ; because, in the absence of the 
higher qualities. which make of sculpture an art, the 
one important property of this particular form of it is 
resemblance—and of that, in a majority of cases, we 
can be no judges. As usual, the bust-shelves have a 
crowd of witnesses to the excellent workmanship of 
the English school; and all that marble can do 
within such narrow conditions is here, again and 
again, performed.—A large marble bust of King Louis 
Philippe (1339), by Mr. E. Jones, has the place of 
honour, on a pedestal standing on the floor of the 
room—strongly characterized and cleverly wrought: 
—and another pedestal of white marble, enriched 
by emblems, has a fine marble bust (1469), by Mr. 
H. Weekes, of the late C. B. Greenlaw, Esq., secre- 
tary to the Marine Board in Calcutta; which has 
been executed for the Town-hall of that city,—to be 
placed there, by the Bengal community, as a public 
testimonial for his services in promoting steam com- 
munication between England and India.—A bust of 
Thomas Hood (1410), by Mr. E. Davis, derives a 
melancholy precedency of interest from the recent 
death of that lamented poet; but is a new proof to 
us of the insufficiency of the bust-maker’s art to give 
any satisfaction to such interest. Mr. Davis is, as 
our readers know, askilful sculptor; and it may be,— 
as we understand, this bust is of recent execution,— 
that long sickness and its attendant anxieties had 
dimmed, or even changed, some of the characters of 
the once-familiar face;—but, to us, it seems that, 
though the friends of Mr. Hood, and others to whom 
his features were well known, may unquestionably 
discern a faded likeness here, yet the poet “as he 
lived” is never to be presented to stranger-eyes by 
means of this bust. While we feel how inadequate it is 
to restore, we know how morethan imperfect it must 
be to convey; the likeness that we have to seek, with 
a knowledge where to find, can never be revealed to 
the uninitiated, we sadly believe—Mr. J. Fillan’s 
marble bust of Professor Wilson (1374) has the wild, 
inspired face and character of the poet; and will be 
more fortunate as a remembrancer, because of those 
peculiarities. Mr. Baily exhibits a marble bust of 
the Rev. T. Judkin, rich in the characters of the 
sculptor’s master-hand—perfect, as it seems to us, if 
the likeness be perfect, in all the qualities which can 
contribute to give value toa work of this pretension. 
—Mr. Carew has one bust (his single work in this 
exhibition) of 4 Lady (1382)—and a very fine one; 
notwithstanding the arrangement of the hair into 
an unquestionable cornucopia on each side of the 
face—for which we hope the sculptoris not altogether 
answerable:—and Mr. Behnes one only example, too, 
a marble bust of the Countess of Chesterfield(1454)—so 
admirable, in all respects, as to make us lament the 
unaccountable seclusion of a sculptor who has been 
so large a contributor to former Exhibitions.—Mr. 
Westmacott has no less than seven busts—all beauti- 
ful in point of finish and manipulation; but we have, 
ere now, had occasion to allude to this sculptor's 
tendency to over-refine his portraits—to idealize (we 
must call it) even his male heads, after a somewhat 
effeminate type. This is a dangerous indulgence ; 
in which vigour of thought, and the capacity for 
firm bold handling, will, in the end, be surely lost. 
Of his works, we will quote, as pleasing us most, the 
marble bust of Mary Anne, daughter of G. Hussey 
Packe, Esq. (1440); the bust of J. E. Gray, Esq. 
M.P. (1462); that of the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Rus- 
sell (1446), and that of 7. Hildyard, Esq., of Flint- 
ham Hall (1391). Mr, E. B, Stephens has two 





fine marble busts: one of the Bishop of Exeter (1 

and the other of General Gage Hall (1408).—Two 
busts in marble by Mr. Gatley,—one of Thomas Le 
Esq., of Lyme Park (1395), and the other (unfinished) 
of Mrs. Legh, his wife (1448),—are very clever ex. 
amples of their class—And out of many more, de. 
serving of notice, we must include some half dozen, 
that particularly caught our attention, in a single 
paragraph :—marble busts of the Rev. W. Willians, 
Canon of St. David’s (1400), by Mr. J. E. Thomas. 
James Ewing, Esq., of Levenside, Dumbartonshire 
by Mr. J. Fillans (1416); Mr. Thornburn, by Mr. 
J. Edwards (1439); the late John T, ravers, Esq, 
(1445), by Mr. H. Weekes; Dr. Edward Blore, 
Mr. J. Ternouth (1449); James Hartley, Esq., by 
Mr. P. Mac Dowell (1452); the Right Hon. Lord 
Chief Justice Denman (1456), by Mr. J. E. Jones: 
the Duchess of Norfolk (1458), by Mr. J. Francis. 
and the late John Manning, Esq. (1463), by his 
grandson, Mr. 8S. Manning, the sculptor of the Pro. 
metheus before alluded to. 

Here we must pause. Sufficient for the yearis all 
this amount of cleverness, lost to Art. A year or 
two more, and, if the present tendency continue, 
our Sculpture-notice will be reduced toa mere “Lec. 
ture on Heads,”—while the art itself will finally die, 
of the continued determination of its life-blood t 
the head. 





We have seen a statue, by an American artist, 
Mr. Hiram Powers, which its purchaser, Mr, 
Grant, has brought over from Florence ; and, with 
the zeal of a generous patron, has sent for exhi- 
bition to the rooms of Mr. Graves, the printseller, in 
Pall Mall,—determined, as he declares, to make the 
public sharers in his own admiration of the sculptor. 
Our readers may remember that Mrs. Trollope, in 
her ‘ Visit to Italy’ gave, some account of this 
artist, — whom she had fallen in with at Cin- 
cinnati, a mere modeller of wax figures, and after- 
wards at Florence, in the flush of his ripened talent 
and an Italian fame [Athen. No. 781]. The work in 
question has, in fact, attracted a great deal of notice; 
and during the short period of its exhibition, Mr, 
Grant has, we understand, had several offers for its 
purchase—the Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis 
of Northampton having been named to us as amongst 
the parties who have been desirous to possess them- 
selves of it. Its present proprietor, however, will 
dispose of it only to a public institution. With the 
National Gallery or the British Museum he is willing 
to treat, for the honour of the artist ; but if the work 
is to be confined to a private gallery, he chooses that 
gallery to be his own. His determination has, how- 
ever, done better for the sculptor than any transfer 
of the statue in question ; it being understood that 
Mr. Grant, who is about to return to Florence, takes 
with him several commissions for the young American, 
The figure is question is certainly a very remarkable 
work,—and might be thought sti!] more so as the 
work of an American, were it not remembered that 
the sculptor has been for ten or a dozen years past 
resident in Florence, where his genius has fed on the 
Greek inspiration, and outlived, it may be supposed, 
the chastening apprehension of the prudes at home. 

The work represents aGreek Captive; and professes 
to embody a historical fact—the exposure of female 
slaves for sale in a Turkish bazaar, during one of the 
early Greek revolutions. The figure is entirely 
naked ; and the nudity, in this case, is of a particu- 
larly daring character, exactly in as far as it is his 
torical and not spont because, instead of 
being, like some of the finest figures of the same class, 
abstractions of loveliness, in which the sense of naked- 
ness is subdued by the suggestion of privacy and the 
sentiment of utter unconsci —the rich propor- 
tions are, in this instance, presented with a direct 
view to their voluptuous character and intention, and 
make the same appeal to the critic’s judgment of 
merely physical form, which they are supposed to be 
at the moment making in the sensualist’s market. 
There is no escaping from this aspect of the work ; 
and the very sentiment of shame and disgust which 
mingles with the sorrow on the sweet face, only et- 
forces that impression,—being a further and most 
expressive reference to the subject. It is a great 
mistake on the artist's part to have placed his figure 
in such a predicament—to have chosen a story like 
this as the vehicle for an exhibition of its beauties ; 
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and in this view of it, it is an additional misfortune 
that the sculptor's type of female form is a somewhat 
massive one—the mortal proportions submitted to no 
process of refining or idealizing. The story however, 
received as legitimate, is powerfully told. The 
character and sentiment of the situation are con- 
veyed with a masterly hand. Nothing need surpass 
the ease and freedom of attitude and movement, or 
the simplicity of manner by which they are attained. 
The composition and modelling are of first-rate ex- 
cellence; the former so skilfully arranged, that no 
yiew of the figure can be taken which does not 
bring into combination many of the fine effects of the 
latter. There are parts of the execution, especially 
in the back of the figure, full of fine lines and beautiful 
hints—which exhibit a hand of high power. When 
we speak of the massive character of the beauty of 
this work, perhaps we should qualify the expression 
by some explanation of our meaning. If this figure 
be tested by some of the finest antiques, or by a work 
like Baily’s ‘ Nymph,’ now in the Academy, it should 
be borne in mind that, in each of those, there is a 
selection of features and proportions—real and human 
in themselves, but combined and assorted, after the 
sculptor’s sense of beauty, into a shape which takes 
thus the character of the ideal. But this is a real 
woman—living and acting and suffering—flesh in its 
earthly proportions—a Greek slave—a figure which, 
in sentiment and form, may stand for the ‘ Ionian 
Myrrha;’ and it is modelled with a careful study and 
anatomical observance which some of our sculptors 
might do well to consult. The figure is wrought out 
of a beautiful block of Serravezza marble; and 
there are some of its muscular accidents which 
imitate the flesh in a manner quite marvellous 
for such a substance. The modern Greek cos- 
tume is displayed on a column, on which the right 
hand of the Captive rests ; and the Cross is there, 
to express her religion and country. The chains 
on the wrists are not historical, but used as acces- 
sories—and have a very clever application in the 
composition. We know not if the Transatlantic 
mind be sufficiently expanded out of its conventional 
roprieties, since Mrs. Trollope’s day, to receive a 

titudinarian artist like Mr. Powers with the honours 
of “a prophet in his own country;"—but certain it 
is, that, by his means, the Americans may boast of a 
sculptor in Europe. 





At Messrs. Christie and Manson’s last Saturday, 
was sold a miscellaneous assemblage of pictures, 
among which were few worth mention, none worth 
much analysis. ‘The Battle of Shrewsbury,’ by 4. 
Cooper, R.A., very well painted in the tea-tray style, 
brought 333 guineas. ‘The Bathers,’ by Vernet, ac- 
cording to catalogue, “from the Orleans Gallery,” 
like many another bad picture, 847. A ‘ Sea-piece,’ 
fathered, of course, upon Vandervelde, 2101. Two 
meritorious works by De Loutherbourg—one repre- 
sentea ‘Sea Fight,’ with a ship on fire, but every 
such flaming subject is as intractable as a sitter with 
arubicund nose. Bardolph’s portrait could not more 
— a painter—or Pyrrhus’s “total gules”—than 
8 Turkish galley or a Parliament House a-blaze 
baffles De Loutherbourg and Mallord Turner: 
their love of strong effects has often made these 
powerful colourists “grind too much of the red,” 
which the regicide-artist David did in both a political 
sense and professional. This sea-fight brought 162/. 
15s. The other work exhibits a ‘ Landscape, with 
Soldiers Marching.’ Save for these most anti-rural, 
un-pastoral objects, we might accord it full approba- 
tion, Legionaries would not be more out of place 
4 interlocutors in an Eclogue of Virgil: Allan Ram- 
say had as properly selected a dozen rank and file 
from the Black Watch for characters in his Gentle 
Shepherd. Such figures destroy all peaceful charm 
appropriate to a country scene; those fierce red spots 
amidst foliage and verdure disturb no less the eye 
than the mind. Besides, De Loutherbourg’s land- 
scape has that capital fault of a mixed composition 
—the figures are too insignificant to form the chief 
subject, too importunate to let the rocks, woods, and 
Waters constitute it; hence, divided interest, distracted 
attention, indifference or downright aversion, ensue. 
Yet the work possesses beauties, and well deserved 
1261: its toning, wé guess, must have been skinned 
of, perchance to make it look brilliant, but the 

vement merely makes it look raw, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THE ONLY GREAT CHORAL MEETING, for this Season,of 
the Upper Singing Schools instructed on the Method of Wilhem, as 
published under the sanction of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, will be held at EXETER HALL onWEDNESDAY, June 
4th, at Eight o’Clock, under the direction of MR. JOHN HULLAH. 

The Semi-Chorus will consist of Five Hundred Voices, and the 
Chorus of One Thousand Five Hundred Voices. Among the pieces to 
be performed, is Tallis’s Song of Forty Parts. Tickets, price 10s. 6d., 
7s., 58., and 3s. each respectively, to be had only of Mr. Parker, Pub- 
lisher, 445, West Strand, between the hours of Twelve and Five, daily. 





AncIENT Concerts.—* The Duke,” who under- 
stands better than most men, we suspect, that good 
generalship is indispensable to the procuring of the 
good things of this life—for the most part succeeds 
in organizing an interesting Ancient Concert. At all 
events, the meeting on Wednesday evening under 
his care, was the most spirited of the season. We 
must first mention the greatest stranger, Mdlle. Vera, 
with whose praise our choice musical circles have 
been for some time filled; and who gave Gluck’s 
‘Che faro’ with refined vocal taste, rather than deep 
expression. Her voice is strictly a soprano, true and 
well trained, rather than originally winning :—but 
so perfectly in order, that we anticipate that Mdlle. 
Vera will ripen into the highest excellence as a concert 
singer. Then we must not overlook Mdlle. Brambilla’s 
‘Verdi prati,’ referring to our remarks elsewhere 
offered with regard to her vocal accomplishments. 
Herr Pischek, however, was “the lion” of the evening. 
After Wednesday evening there could be no question 
of his excellence as a singer of the highest order. He 
gave a great scene from Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’ 
—an air by Stradetla—took part in a quintett 
from Mozart’s ‘Cosi’—joined Herr Staudigl in the 
duett for two basses from ‘ Fidelio,’ and Madame 
Caradori in a duett from ‘ Agnese:’—his singing 
throughout being magnificent ; dramatic tothe highest 
pitch of classical grandeur or romantic passion, as 
required, and without the slightest strain or exag- 
geration, to which the proprietorship of a voice so 
perfect and equal might tempt him—yet subdued to a 
due devotional plaintiveness in the old Italian church 
song. In the last, too, he made the amende honor- 
able by a pure and perfect shake: convincing us by 
this, as well as by his rare sensitiveness, that he is 
the most refined German singer we have ever heard. 
Yet we value him as much for the poetry of his de- 
clamation as for the refinement of his singing. Nota 
word drops to the ground short of its mark : yet never 
was any one clearer of the pedantry which is apt to 
disfigure “ clever talkers.” Herr Staudigl, too, sung 
the bass song from ‘ The Creation’ and ‘ Luther’s 
Hymn,’ with all the care and high classical style 
which first won our admiration. In him, too, we may 
have gained by Herr Pischek’s arrival. While lis- 
tening to these gentlemen, and comparing them with 
the alternatives to which the noble Director must have 
had recourse—and while enjoying Madame Caradori 
Allan’s delicious and clear enunciation in leading off 
Lord Mornington’s ‘ Here in cool grot,’ and recol- 
lecting how so many of our soprani mystify rather 
than speak the poetry intrusted to their care, with- 
out a feeling, not merely of Milton or Shakspeare, but 
of smooth vowels and clear consonants—we can 
hardly wonder, however deeply we regret to see, 
the first places in the first English concerts given to 
foreign artists. 





Mr. Moscuees’ Matinées.—The first of these 
meetings, which took place on Thursday, was 
devoted exclusively to the illustration of Bach’s 
Pianoforte music. The English musical public 
are already under deep obligation to Mr. Mo- 
scheles, for the many occasions on which he has 
gratified them by his masterly performances of selec- 
tions from these sublime compositions; indeed, he 
must be considered as one of the first whose efforts 
were devoted to extend the knowledge of the instru- 
mental works of Bach. 

It may perhaps be not amiss to offer a few general 
remarks on a composer much talked about, little 
known, less understood, and, till of recent date, not 
at all listened to, in England. Perhaps by contrast- 
ing his works with preceding and contemporary pro- 
ductions we shall best and most briefly estimate their 
great musical value. 

Bach’s earliest associations were with church 
music and organ playing, and it was not until after 





he had formed his style on this instrument that*the 
majority of his works for the clavichord were written, 
and consequently we find, even in the most trivial of 
these productions, those grand harmonic progressions 
and that intimate knowledge of the old church modes 
which were implanted in his mind by the solid nature 
of his early studies. 

There had been, even before Bach’s time, a very 
great school of organ-playing and composition in 
Germany, of which John Casper Kerl is generally 
considered to have been the founder—and almost 
contemporary with Bach himself, there existed some 
men of rare genius in this walk of art, whose names 
are now seldom heard, and whose works are almost 
unknown. 

The principal of these were Pachelbel, Buxtehude, 
and Nicholas Briihin. These three great organists, 
and especially Pachelbel and Buxtehude, had much 
influence in forming the style of Bach. We know 
that he made frequent pilgrimages on foot to hear 
Buxtehude,—and on examining the works of these 
composers, we at once recognize the same school of 
which Bach has been the perfecter. But in saying 
that Bach sprang from a great school, it must tend 
to enhance our admiration to find how immeasurably 
he has distanced and eclipsed all his predecessors 
and contemporaries, many of them, as we haye before 
said, men of great and original genius. 

With the exception of dramatic music, there is no 
species of composition in which Bach has not left 
numerous examples. That he never wrote for the 
theatre may perhaps appear strange, as we know he 
several times visited Hamburgh (where Opera at that 
time flourished), for the sake of hearing Reinke, a 
celebrated organist, at that city. But Bach had 
none of the elements for a dramatic composer. All 
his works clearly show us that he had set up in his 
mind a high and severe standard of purity and ex- 
cellence, and it is evident that he sought only to 
attain his own ideal perfection, without any refer- 
ence to public applause. Hence, even in his com- 
positions for the clavichord, we are constantly re- 
minded of the church, and never meet with any 
traces of a secular style. 

Bach may be considered as the purest of all the 
musical classics ; and of those composers who have 
attained the greatest eminence, we find very few who 
have not founded their style on a study of his works. 
Beethoven, we know, was well acquainted with them; 
and we can trace in his works intances of his obliga- 
tions to them. Mozart, towards the end of his career, 
adopted almost a new style, consequent upon his 
recent acquaintance with the church music of Bach ; 
and in our day, Mendelssohn is an illustrious dis- 
ciple of the same school. Enough of what, after all, 
is a panegyric rather than a character, closer and 
more extended analysis being beyond all practicable 
limit: let us now speak of the Matinée. The com- 
positions by Bach, selected by Mr. Moscheles, were 
the chromatic fantasia and fugue ; a sonata concer- 
tante, with violin, in which he was ad:nirably se- 
conded by M. Vieuxtemps, and two manuscript con- 
certos, not before played in this country : the latter, 
in D major, is one of its master’s most vigorous and 
most varied works, the three movements being 
finely contrasted. We dwell upon it, too, with the 
most pleasure of the four compositions introduced 
at this interesting performance, for the sake of the 
improvised cadences, in which Mr. Moscheles 
showed that the good old combination of fancy and 
science, formerly demanded of every first-rate execu- 
tive artist, possesses still one of its strongest ex- 
amples. We know no modern pianist (with the 
exception of Dr. Mendelssohn), who has such tem- 
perate mastery over his powers of hand and powers 
of imagination,—can shape his thoughts so Lema | 
to the required form, and tinge them so clearly wi 
the required colour throughout the Matinée, inspirited 
possibly, by the attention and sympathy ofa select 
audience. Mr. Moscheles had been playing his best : 
—drawing out every feature of the fine old music 
with exquisite intelligence, not too exquisitely (as we 
have sometimes fancied he has done on former 
occasions) ; and wherever a grace was required, apply- 
ing precisely the right one in the right way ; but the 
cadence was the pianist’s strongest point, calculated 
to distance most of the “ players extraordinary” of 
modern times. ; 
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Concerts oF THE WEEK.—*“ The week before the 
Derby” has been, of late years, one of as great anima- 
tion to the concert-lounger, as the week of the Derby 
is to the frequenter of Tattersall’s. Nor does the 
current season present any exception: on the con- 
trary, it appears, as if the number of temptations in- 
creased rather than diminished. We can merely re- 
gister those among them, such as Mr. O. Toulmin's, 
Mr. Miihlenfeldt’s, and Miss Binckes’, which are 
made up according to the established receipt for 
benefit entertainments, at which a worthy resident 
professor receives his friends, with such foreign assist- 
ance as is most easily attainable. Then in chronicling 
Mr. C. Salaman's Concert for the Governesses, we shall 
only dwell on the re-appearance of Madame Dorus- 
Gras, more brilliantly airy in, her execution than ever. 
It may be questioned whether any performer has ex- 
ceeded her in skill, certainty, and ambition. Perhaps 
her ornaments bear too strong a family likeness to 
each other, and since the artist whose style of predi- 
lection is the florid, always runs some risk of palling 
upon his public, unless he possess expressive resources 
to fall back upon, he ought to cultivate variety of 
fancy as much as brilliancy of mechanical execution. 
We are glad to find that the critic in the Morning 
Herald agrees entirely with us, in condemning the 
system of“ gratuitous services,’’and so entirely that he 
was pleased to review this concert as one given, not 
by the Lady Patronesses, but by the performers who 
worked for nothing! “ It is time,” he observes, “that 
concerts of this description were done away with: 
they commonly originate in anything but pure and 
disinterested motives, and arenotunfrequently ripened 
into substance solely by the bustling activity of a 
‘man of business,’ who sees the collateral advantage 
accruing from the profuse parade of his name, his 
professional exploits—his ‘shop,’ in short—before 
royal and noble eyes, at the expense of others, 
ostensibly excused by the magical word Charity ! 
That the injustice practised on artists generally by 
schemes of this nature is also great, may be tho- 
roughly understood by a glance at the remarks 
from a plain-spoken article which appeared a few 
days ago in the Atheneum, the tenor of which 
is as creditable to the writer as the exposure is 
likely to be of service to the profession at large.” 

On Tuesday morning the Mdlles. Milanollo were in- 
troduced to a London audience. It is long since the 
expectations of the artist-world have been excited to 
such a lively degree, as by the fame of these young 
lady violinists, who have carried the continental cities 
by storm wherever they have appeared, and been 
accredited by testimonials from the highest quarters. 
Accordingly the audience was more than usually dis- 
tinguished (connoisseurship passing for rank), and on 
the qui vive. Nor was the exhibition calculated to 
disappoint the most exigent. In hearing the Mdlles, 
Milanollo, the listener may at once divest himself of 
all the allowances usually called for on the score of 
youth. The impression caused by the sight of two 
girls playing the violin, can but be grotesque for a 
passing moment (let St. Cecilia’s attitude and occu- 
pation in many an old Italian picture be remem- 








positions, and, owing to their difficulty, little known 
in England. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. H. Brinley Richards 
gave a concert, the programme of which was largely 
made up of his own music. So small is the patron- 
age bestowed by the royal and the noble on artists 
of his class and country (see the programmes of 
divers august concerts which have lately appeared), 
that, without inquiring into the reasons thereof, 
the entertainment called for more than usual sym- 
pathy and kind construction. On what grounds Mr. 
H. B. Richards denominated his concert “grand,” 
we are at a loss to determine. With this high-sound- 
ing adjective, we are accustomed to associate ideas of 
a large orchestra, and symphonies and overtures. 
None of these features, however, were to be found in 
the entertainment in question, and therefore we are 
compelled to conclude that the “ grandeur” consisted 
solely in the length of the programme. And certes, 
if quantity be the criterion, Mr. Richards may con- 
gratulate himself on having attained a high degree 
of “grandeur”; his entertainment consisting of 
twenty-seven pieces. Of these, one was by Weber, 
one by Purcell, one by Schubert, and one by Rossini; 
the remainder could scarcely, by the utmost stretch 
of courtesy, be brought within the meaning of the 
word “classical."—As the new compositions by the 
bénéficiaire had been forsometimeadvertised asfeatures 
in the concert, we were led to expect something of 
interest andimportance, With the exception, however, 
of a pianoforte fantasia, they consisted solely of vocal 
ballads and duetts put together in the most common- 
place and vapid style. The exceptional fantasia 
(on airs from ‘The Bohemian Girl’) consisted of a 
number of brilliant and diffieult passages whose 
ownership we should have little difficulty in trac- 
ing to Thalberg. This piece was, however, played by 
Mr. Richards with such certainty and finish, that 
although we cannot admit his claims to notice as a 
composer, we feel bound to accord him praise as a 
brilliant and effective pianist. 

Signor Brizzi‘s was an opera concert, which 
means, of course, the Italian singers and the Italian 
songs. Hackneyed as are these meetings it is at 
such, nevertheless, that the curiosities of vocal 
science are to be heard. To any one wanting a 
lesson, Mdlle. Brambilla’s delivery of the Ballata 
from ‘ Maria di Rohan,’ was worth the price of the 
ticket : so easy was it ; so animated, and adorned with 
such exquisite graces. There is a peculiarity in this 
lady’s art, noticeable in two ways. On the one hand, 
it is curious that so accomplished an artist should 
be unable to shake; on the other, it is admirable to 
see by what varieties of close and of embellishment 
she evades the necessity: and any publisher might 
do worse than engage her to collect and arrange her 
devices by way of examples in ornament. With her 
all is play—with Madame Castellan all work: but 
the latter lady introduced a bravura on Wednesday, 
the work of which was so brilliantly executed as al- 
most to reconcile us to the appearance of effort. A 
fragment of a terzetto from Verdi’s ‘I Lombardi,’ in 
which Madame Borio, Signori Mario and Fornasari 
were encored, is effective rather than new. The close 


bered by those whom it may concern, and it becomes | has been worn threadbare by every modern Italian 
poetical ),so great is the musical accomplishment of | writer, Signor Verdi not excepted. M. Godefroid’s 
thesisters, and its soundness is warranted by its variety. | harp fantasia was a greater novelty : the very clever- 
The two are anything but stereotyped versions of | ness of which, in some respects, prevented its being 


the same model. 


Malle. Teresa has the dignity, the | appreciated as it ought. The themes were from ‘ Der 


breadth, and the composure of a maestro in her per- | Freischiitz,’ and not only were they skilfully com- 


formance. There is neither the impatience nor the 


frivolity of youth about her. She draws “ the long } thrown over the whole composition. N 


bow” like a man, and phrases like a composer ; pre- 
ferring, it would seem, what is elevated and large in 
style ;—though equal to the feats of execution de- 
manded by a concerto of De Beriot’s, and Ernst’s 
fantasia on themes from ‘II Pirata.’ Mdlle. Maria, 
the younger sister, is less sure as a player, perhaps, 
but has more dash ; is more impulsive and freakish, 
but perhaps alsoa little more spirited. We confess to 
a preference for this young lady, at the expense, it 
may be objected, of our sound judgment. Their duetts 
are new, whimsical and effective:—it might be owing 
to the wretchedness of the accompaniment, but we 
fancied the consent in passages @ due to be less inti- 
mate than might be desired. We wish that they 
would treat the public to some of Spohr’s unaccom- 
panied duetts for violins, which, as we have often re- 
marked, are among the master’s most original com- 





bined, but the colour of the opera was consistently 
ow, as regards 
executive power, the harp is capable of the elfin, ra- 
ther than of the demoniac, supernatural. M. Gode- 
froid’s execution, however, is much increased in 
piquancy and vigour since he was here some years 
since. M. de Meyer, as wonder-pianist of the sea- 
son, grows in favour with the public: and is wonder- 
ful,—and as attractive as a mechanical player of 
enormous difficulties unredeemed by one glance of 
idea, or one grace of expression, can be. We must 
once again reprobate the attempt to force juvenile 
prodigies on the public: the call for our present 
protest being the concert of Mdlle. Sophie Dulcken, 
daughter, we believe, of M. Henri Dulcken, of some 
ten or eleven years of age, whose pianoforte per- 
formance might pass in a private drawing-room 
exhibition, but, as a public display, can be looked 
upon in no other light than a trading with an eminent 





name,—a cruelty to the child, and a grievance tothe 
audience. 





Musica Gossip.—Our musical rumours this week 
are principally confined to a notice of three ney 
operas. One is ‘Saul’ by Maestro Buzzi, which has 
been recently given at Rome, with something really 
like unbought furore ; another is ‘L’Uom del mistero 
by Signor Pacini, whose cabalettas are still some of 
the best in the market. A third is German, ‘ The two 
Princes,’ by Herr Esser, the success of which at 
Munich has been great. Madame Thillon’s conti. 
nued illness, and conseq postp of ‘The 
Enchantress,’ has rendered the fulfilment of our last 
week's promise impossible. We shall shortly, too, 
we perceive, have to report on the French operas at 
Covent Garden ; a speculation, with regard to which 
we are somewhat curious. 
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Saper’s WELLS.—A new piece, called‘The King's 
Friend,’ was produced at this theatre last Wednesday, 
The hero is no other than the Marquis de Rosny (the 
famous Sully, minister of Henry IV. of Prance), 
and, if we rightly recollect, the drama is founded on 
an anecdote in his * Memoirs.’ The plot is remark- 
able for its simplicity, being occupied merely with 
the difficulty into which the King falls in consequence 
of his amorous propensities, and his neglect of the 
advice of his friend, the Marquis (Mr. H. Marston). 
Venturing, in the pursuit of beauty, into the garden 
of his superintendent, Le Seig neur de Fresne (Mr. G, 
Bennett), his Majesty finds himself in the toils ofa 
traitor ; for the latter has appropriated the royal ex- 
chequer to his own use, and is speculating on thead- 
vantage of betraying his too-confiding master to his 
enemies. The Marquis, following the King to defend 
him from thethreatened danger, isunfortunate enough 
to excite the jealousy of Victor (Mr. S. Buckingham), 
lover of Katherine (Miss Cooper) niece to De Fresne; 
and still worse, being found in her company by her 
uncle, is compelled by him to repair the suspected 
loss of her honour by an impromptu offer of marriage. 
The Seigneur is inebriate, and makes the proposition 
with that cunning which sometimes suggests itself to 
the drunkard’s muddled brain. Madame Chauteaup 
(Mrs. Warner), who is the real affianced of the 
Marquis, arrives at the spot just in the nick of time, 
and is naturally moved to resentment by the apparent 
infidelity of her lover. This occurs in the third Act, 
and is the great situation of the play. Of course 
neither the Marquis nor the lady, whose loyalty and 
fears for the King’s safety induce her to simulate the 
acceptance of his sudden suit, intends to fulfil the con- 
tract ; consequently, the faithless superintendent, who 
changes sides again, and is disposed by the prospec 
of so politic a marriage to re-affect the royal cause, is 
himself in turn mystified by the equivocal conduct of 
the parties. Meantime, the gates of the town have 
been closed and guarded, so that his Majesty's escape 
is impossible. To put an end to his doubts De Fresne 
resorts to desperate measures, and engages a band of 
bravos to despatch, if necessary, both the King and 
his minister ; but, in the crisis of peril, Victor rushes 
in with the townspeople, whom he has bribed with 
money, which two subordinates, Messrs. La Plume and 
Du Front (Mr. Mellon and Mr. Morton), have stolen 
from the Seigneur. We have so frequently of lite 
had ion to cond , with the public, the new 
plays that have been. produced, for inattention to 
dramatic structure, that it gives us pleasure now to 
notice one which aims in this respect at some degree 
of merit. Not that the present piece is perfect in this 
or any other point,—far from it,—but it is a respect- 
able approach to some artistic skill. One fault of the 
kind, however, it has—La Plume and Du Front appeat, 
for the first time, in the middle of the second scene of 
the second Act, and the latter worthy is introduced 
with much circumstance by the former, thus mislead- 
ing the audience to expect the entrance of some Im- 
portant person, besides unpleasantly interrupting the 
action. These subordinate characters, if necessary 
to the progress of the plot at all—which we doubt— 
should have figured in an introductory scene, and thus 
served as explanatory prologues to the entire play; 
which might then have opened less abruptly and more 
intelligibly than it now does. With this exception, 
the meagre materials composing its interest are dis- 
tributed over the five acts with considerable tact 
But, after all, its success would have been mot 
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higher qualities, go far to create an interest on the 
stage, and preserve from positive failure a drama 
which possesses few other claims to critical attention. 





Princess’s.—A translation of ‘Le Chevalier St. 





produced by the bells. As, however, your journal is one of 

permanent reference, and thus differs materjally from the 

daily press, I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a 

line on the subject,—remaining, &c. James WYLSON, 
York, May 19, 1845. 
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Dumont d’Urville in his last expedition. M. Jacqui- 
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the heat of the climate in which he is born and lives, 
M. Jacquinot concludes by stating that the colour of 
the skin does not suffice to mark the distinctions that 


be aware that the prices are augmented 20 per cent. 
to foreign purchasers; a duty to that amount being 
levied upon all picturesleaving Rome.— Van Huysum, 
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Thomas *Stothard. R. dsomely popes in cloth, price 10s, 
or in leather, with ‘4 plates coloured, 1 


THE Prscsvainye mead BEAR. 
A Story for Children. With Four Illustrations by Frederick 
Tayler, Esq. 


A STORY-BOOK OF THE SEASONS: SPRING 
Written for Young Children. By Mrs. HARRIET MY RTLE. 
With Four Illustrations, price 3s, 6d. ; coloured plates, 4s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER, and other Tales. 
A Story-Book for Holiday Hours. With Four Illustrations by 
Absolon, price 2s. 6d, 


THE TWO DOVES, and other Tales. 
A Story-Book for Holiday Hours, ae ah Four Llustrations by 


Absolon. 
Joseph Cundall, a roid | ‘Bond. street. 


SDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
by JAMES THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. 
Professor *e Mathematics in the University of ‘Glasgow. 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 
In Theory and Practice. Twenty-fifth Edition, price 3s, 6d. in roan, 


A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC. 


Price 5s, in roan. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
With an Appendix, containing an Outline of Astronomy, and the 
Use of the Globes. Seventeenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. Spend 


The first Six, and oe Eleventh ond | Seth Books of 
CLID’S ELEM 
With the a e Plane Fee ig and with Notes and 
Illustrations, and an prpendis in Four Books. Third Edition, 
price 5s, 12mo. cloth. Published also, in two parts, the first, “yr 
taining the first Six Books of Euclid, and Plane Trigonometry, at 
3a., and the second, rey the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, 
and the Appendix, at . 6d, 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 
With the First Patni < of Analytic Geometry. Fourth Edition, 
. cloth, price 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
With an Appendix, ans of the Theory of Curves. 8yo. 
Tice Ys. 
Simms & M‘Intyre, Donegal- street, Belfast ; and Aldine Cham- 
bers, Paternoster-row; Longman & Co ; Simpkin & Co.; and 
Ww hittaker & Co. 








ondon 
Oxtonk J. "i. ang "“Gamiaides ? 3 
PRIENDLY 


SOCIETIES, 


In the Press, 1 vol. 4to. price 21s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


procured from Friendly Societies in England and Scotland; 


VITAL 


STATISTICS. 


Being a Developement of the Rate of Mortality, and the Laws of Sickness, as indicated by original and extensive data 


pointing out the insecurity of the system on which those 


Societies are conducted; with an exposition of the unstable nature and non-equitable principles of Rechabite and Odd 
Fellow Societies, and an Inquiry on the Health of Towns and the influence of Locality on the Duration of Life, and the 


By F. G. P. NEISON. 


London: HucuH CunninGHAM, Publisher, 193, Strand. 


Amount of Sickness. 


CMay ¥ 4 


[LLusTRations of Ja ROCK CUT TEM. 
PLES of INDIA. By JAMES FURGUSSON, Prt 
imperial folio, very fine Lithograph Plates with tints, in ul 

morocco binding, price 2/. 2s. Text descriptive of the Teun 

8vo. with 10 Plates, ay 5a, 6d. in . ofp bes boards. 
jus pu 

A IDE- MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
SCIENCES, formed from Contributions of Officers of the 
different Services. Part I. ro ~ ovo. with 89 Engravings and 
Woodcuts, price in ores boa: 
ihn Weale, 58, ‘High Holborn. 


Just = aiahed in 2 vols. price 1/. 1s. gilt cloth, 
DE». MANTELL’S MEDALS of CREATION, 
or, First Lessons in Geology and in the Study of Gresnie 
Remains : includin; Comoe ‘cursions to the Isle of 8 
Brighton, Lewes, T: Tileate Forest, Pari need Swindon, Calne, 
Bristol, Crick ae a illustrated wea oloured Plaves, and sey 
hundred beaut Woodeu ts of Fossil Remains, 
yz a. Bonne ork bat Pewetapeien 
rice 14s. cloth lette: 
MANTELLS- WONDERS of GEOLOGY, 
or, a Smilin Bxpeeion of fav 
edition. With Inftroduction 7 oe SIL ispiece 
pay matin, Coloured Plates, an: hand .. of 150 Woodcuts, Qos, 
cap. & 








Henry G. Bohn, York-strect, Covent-garden. 


AILROADS. 
A new Edition is just published of BETTS’S RAILWAY 
AND COMMERCIAL MAP ¢ + hee pete! AND 
ing the Projected Lines of Rail well as those which are in 
rogress, oma complete ; each bei: distinguished by a difference of 
colouring, as also are those which have been approved by the Board 
of Trade. Size, 3 ft. b: oy 6in. Price, on cloth, in case, 9. ; on 
roller and varnished, 1 
London: John Bette, 15, Strand ; ePain * Co. ; Whittaker 
Co. ; Hamilton & Co. x = =i 








4 NEW GE OLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
i and WALES, with Parts of SCOTLAND and IRELAND; 
accompanied by an ‘explanato y Treatise, illustrated with n 
100 Engravings. i> F. hey IARDSON, F.G.8. of the Brit 
Museum. ae. 3 6in. by 2 ft. 8 in. ; sai, mounted in French 
case, mahogany roller and yarnis' 

London : John Betts, 115, Strand ; ry aimpiin $00; Whittaker & 
Co. ; ee & Co. Liverpool: 

w ready, in 2 volumes, with Map and Plates, 12s, 
TARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION ACROSS 
the GREAT SOUTH-WESTERN PRAIRIES ors 

to Santa Fé, with an account of the disasters which 
Expedition from want of food. the attacks of hostile Tulane. a 
their sufferings on a march of yee — as prisoners of war, and 

in the prisons and annaretine of M 

yy GEORGE W, eK END ALL. 

“ The narrative Wat is interesting not only on account of its 
Por adventure, but for dn minute descriptions and voluminous 

formation concerning p! and manners which are almost 
lly strange on om gies of of the Atlantic.”"—Athenaum, 





86, Fleet-street. 


NEW BIBLE CYCLOPZDIA. 
Now publishing J in fe ny Pah vig 2s. aL. each, h. peoteoely 
illustrated with Woodcu 
YCLOPEDIA of "BIBLICAL. ‘LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN KITTO, Editor of * The Pictorial Bi 
&c., Assisted by various able Scholars and pies. 5 British, Conti- 
nental,and American, whose Initials are affix their ir respective 
Contributions. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. Longman & Co, London. 
SHIP-BUILDING. 
In 4to. price 12s., with 15 Engravings on Steel and numerous 
. Woodcuts, 
TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 
being the ih Paitin, “ Suip-Bur_pine@” in the Encyclopedia 
ae GUSTIN F, B. CREUZE, 
Member of the Inte School of Naval Architecture, President of the 
portemnouts ad Society, and Editor of the Papers oa 


Architec' 
nate rasa Black, eae ee Co. London. 











On the Ist of June, No. I., Price One Shilling, 


“THE TRAVELLER’S MAGAZINE, 
AND REVIEW OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


*,* All Communieations to be addressed to the Editor at the Publisher’s, Mr. T. C. Newby, 72, Mortimer-street, Cayendish- 
square, 





Now ready at every Library, 


THE BREACH 


OF PROMISE. 


A NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE JILT.’ 
“‘ Characterized by keen observation, and a considerable acquaintance with life and manners: reminding us of some 


of Dickens's exquisite pictures.”—Atlas. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST, 


From the Jouryat of a Recent Traveller through Eaypt, ARABIA PeTama, Syria, &c. 


Also now ready, in 2 vols. 


THE COLLEGE CHUMS. 


A NOVEL, BY C. LISTER, Esq. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


HINTS TO A SOLDIER ON SERVICE. 


y W. H. MAXWELL, my 
Author of ‘Stories of Watering: * The Bivouac,” ‘ Life of the Duke of Weilington,’ &c. 


T. C, NEwsy, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 





In 4to. with 35 E: 

A SYSTEM of ARG H TITECTURE, 

with the Practice of Buitpixc. By WILLIAM HOSKING, 
F.S.A., Architect and Civil Engineer, eae of the Arts of Con- 
struction in connexion with Civil Engin and Architecture, 
in Ki College, London. To which ar are  subioined Treatises on 
MASON RY" and | JOINERY by at Fee hiias 
CARPENT Homas YOUNG. 
under Ly heads i in the Seventh Edition’ of ¢ the Encyclopedia 


"A mf Charles Black, Bijabanh impkin, Ma Marshall & Co. 
Whittaker & Ca, Hamilton, Adam doe an Weale, London. 
*y* The Three last Treatises may be had separately, price 3. 


WORKS 2g STEAM. 





TREATISO“ on the NATURE, PROPER: 
POUCA RLM ph gait 
with upwards of Eighty Engravings on Wood a — lat seen ‘Folding 
By a bw} ion Ni ‘avigation, in which science and 
interesting information are equally combined. ”__ Mechanics’ Mag. 


Il. 
y the Author. 
TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE 
Illustrated st sve, at a on Wood, and 15 Folding 
Po oat co Steel. Ry < 8vo, 98. The Surequer, Bagieat 


tial”. 
and A 
"Adam & & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & ve 








Now ready, the — 8 maaan, nana? ‘pee —_. crown 8yo. Gabe 


N DIGESTION 21 ond. DIET. y ANDREW 
COMBE, M. D. one of the Physicians in nary, in Scot 
peewee Gao ‘Lately _ ary by the same Author, ah 
cake ysiology applied to Health and Education. 1 
ition, post Svo. 7s, 6d,; the People’s Edition, royal Syo, 2. 


pa 
On the Management of Infancy. For the use of 


Pp; 4th edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: Macleeblan, 


Stewart & Co, 
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ARDENING.—The FRUIT, FLOWER, and 
Gr KITCHEN G ARDEN. By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 
P.RS.E., Secretary to t e Caledonian Horticultural Society. - 

post 8¥0. ‘Third Edition, Lk and improved, illustrated with upwards 
, hy ca or ihe Sai on tol books on Gardening extant.” 
“One Loudon’s Gardener's Mag. 
“ ical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gratitude to 


him for his excellent work on Horticulture, which is now one of 
standa: 


works on the branch of science of which it treats.” 
Prof, Dunbar’s Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksell 
DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
Vesa the PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY. 


Including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 








ral Ste are and Classification, ac- 
‘th s ag s' = 1) 
Ging a ENTER. M.D. F.RS 

in sf a A ag price 10s, cloth lettered. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, AND 
ASTRONOMY ; 
Being an Exposition of the Properties of Matter, Instruments for 
da Description of the H ly Bodies. 
Messuring itty W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F-K.S, 


In i vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. ctoth lettered. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Including a comprehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of 
Animal Structure. 
B B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 

With several ALF 5 Engravings on Copper and Wood, drawn 
under the direction of M. Mitye Epwarps, for his ‘Cours Elémen- 

taire de Physiologie.’ 

= 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses 
of the Principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief 
Forms of Fossil ——. 

By B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S 
In 2 ve post 8vo. price One Guinea. 


__london: _Wnm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON HORTICULTURE. 
[HE FLOWER-GARDEN ; containing Direc- 
tions for layi ing out Garden- “grounds a Calendar of Work to 
be done every Month, and copious List of choice Flowering Plants, 
with their height, colour, and time of Flowering, with Directions 
for their Cultivatio’ 
‘oloured Plates, peice 108, “4 ae. , Silt edges ; and 7s. without 


THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 
With Selections of most choice Exotic Flowering Plants, and 
Directions for their Cultivatio: 
it t- sufulty Aes Sa us Suth, ilt ed, 
ith 18 Plates, — ‘ully colou: meee 10s. cloth, gilt edges ; 
" apc ithout Plates, price 6s, 6d. 


THE oncHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN; 
Induding Fo Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected 
in s of the best varieties, with their Synonyms. 
By CHARLES M'INTOSH, C.F. C.S.H. 
With 18 Plates, beautifully coloured, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; 
without Plates, price 6s. 6d. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER; 

Instructing Ladies how sy mind may be adorned, and their bodily 
health improved b; nen to yt Flower-Garden. 

. By LOUISA JOHNSON. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

“ Exactly what its title po and all lady floric: iiturists 
should possess it.”—Naval and Military Gazette, 

“This volume will he highly acceptable where there is a garden, 
much love for flowers, and small means to cultivate either.” —Atlas. 

“A cheap and pretty little manual of simple and a direc- 
tions for the management of a flower-garden.”—Spectat 


ON THE POT-CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
By JOHN MEARNS, Curator of the Leeds Botanical Garden. 
Price 2s. cloth lettered. 
HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S., with Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
HORTUS DIETETICA. 

An Historical and Botanical Account of Edible Vegetables, with 
Directions for their patecation, Storing, and preparing for the 
Table By JAMES MA A.LS. 
ae 3s. cloth lettered. 


. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE. BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
jarolying the contingency of human life, and offers the follow- 


London: Wm. §. 








™ bonus quacally (in shape of low premiums) equal to those 
of other offices granted every 3, 5, or 7 years, an 
The prospect of a larger bonus than « fan possibly be crtained 
at those offices, in the peculiarly b mode nthe 
distribution of ‘the su rplus. 
Tospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 
at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Specimen of Tables :— 
Annual 
Age.| Premium ]| Age. 
for 1002, 





Annual Annual 

Premium Premium 

for 100. for 100/. 

20 Fa Ae ele uot e@| £667 
AMES THIC t . 

11, New rcs Black frigs oe OE ET 


EN stra and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12 Waterloo; 
place, Londo: 119, Princes-street, Edinbu bh — (etablis 
in 1899.) SUBSC RIBED CAPITAL, ONE M Lio 
By This Association embraces. 
description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
A ferred, and Conti once Annuities and Endowments ; 
comprehensive and li eral System of Loan, on undoubted 
yessonal security, or upon the security of any description of 
able property or sncome of adequate value, in con- 
A Bex ion with Life Assuranc: 
union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
Temoval of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
on, Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 


al ion, with a Directi 

A compen 9 all classes ; 
ak, a santal "relieving the Assured from all pos- 

The ad e responsibi 
admission rf eve Policy-holder, . assured fer, the whole 
wm ¢ of lif fe, to sf n Two-thirds 
i. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary, 
aterloo-place. 











and Proprietary 








REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
P ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndo 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and Prospectuses furnished by 

JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL AND GENERAL LIFE 
RANCE ana ITY, FAMILY EN 
AND LOAN ASSOCIA TIO oer 
113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Under Act ‘of * arliament 7th and 8th V ietoria, Cap. 110. 
HENRY GEORGE WARD, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 


Every description of Life Risks undertaken. 

Premiums receivable Yearly, Half Yearly, or Quarterly. 

Credit given for half the Premiums during Life—at Five per 
Cent. Interest. 

ans granted on Personal and other Securities— repayable by 

Instalments. 

Endowments for Children.—The whole sum paid in returned 
if the Child die 

Annuities Immediate and Deferred. Prospectuses may be 


had on application to— 
FREDERIC yy 
Resident Secretary, 112 & | 


I] ECONNOITERING TELESC OPES. — 

These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clear! Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance asa Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it amy 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument. with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's ing and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
3 inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS. Optician, Derb y- 


JELECTRO- -PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
4 PLATED GOOtS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent- strect (corner of Jermya-strect), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. oks of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


JATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every vertety, at she Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STR mar, corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Blectro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goons of a superior and warranted quality 
ony. which invariably bear their mark, & Co.” under a 

wn. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 




















DINNER SERVICES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 
GANDERS & CO. 319, Honsons, corner of 


South y's Inn- gate, have on 
view the largest Stocks in London / Table Glass, Dinner, Des- 
sert, and Tea Services, Ornamental China, Chandeliers, Lustres, 

amps, Hall Lanterns. i 

N.B.—A considerable number of Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services at a great reduction in price; these patterns are not 
those of the present year, but the ware is of the best quality, and 
they will be found worthy of attention—some of the anes 
Services in question are porcelain—in addition to which, ther 
La a few suspending Drawing Room Lamps, Lustres, and Hall 

anterns. 





[HE ORTHOCHRONOGRAPH, patented by 
-. WEBSTER & SON, 74, Cornhill, Chronometer Makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East India Company. 
This newly-invented instrument will determine the correct per- 
formance of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, and show 
their distance from the correct time at Spy piace. The simpli- 
city. portability. and the ease with which the results are ob- 
tained, will enable the most inexperienced to ascertain mean 
time to a correctness not hitherto attained but by experienced 
persons in the use of astronomical instruments. It may be 
adjusted to its position in two minutes. An explanatory paper, 
with their publication, forwarded free, upon inclosing two 
postage stamps. Price 4/. 10s. 74, Cornhill. 


\ 7 ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Makers to the Leste of the Admiralty and the 
East India Company.—WEBSTER & SON'S Manufactory has 
continued in Cornhill 134 years, where may be selected, from 
one of the most extensive stocks in London, every L feccription 
of saperior anawetactare in CHRONOMETERS, ES, 
and CLOC finished under their immediate inspection on the 
premises, 1 at the lowest prices consistent with security for 
the maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship 
which has distinguished their house for so many years. Com- 
pensated Duplex and Lever Watches, to counteract the varia- 
pe of temperature, upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which Government awarded the prizes three years in succes- 
sion; small elegant poner and Horizoutal Watches, in gold 
cases, engraved or engine-turned, for ladies or gentlemen; Small 
Flat Silver Detached aver and Horizontal a for youths, 
at very moderate prices; Marine and P Chronometers 
new and second-hand; ornamental and pd Geseription of 
Clocks ; Regulators upon the most approved principles. Su 
rior workmen are employed A apon | the premiere in the repair: ng 
copesmnans for English and foreign work e utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER & SON’S 
Publication, with their Equation Table for the present year, 
will be sent free on the receipt of two postage stamps. A large 
selection of fine Second-hand Watches at very low prices, 


74, Cornhill, London. 


N ETCALFE’SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extpoordluary ae and is famous for the hairs not 
coming —Is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
oe part tof the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Resslan bristles, which doe not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of i im roved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
he Genuine. Smyrna Sponge, with its Erecorved valuable pro- 
postins of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of dir€ct 
rtations, Seecesins with all intermediate parties’ profits 
destructive bleaching, and Se the luxury of a genuine 
Smyres Sponge. Only at METCALFE'S Sole Establishmen 
130 B.-Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
y some houses, 











IMPROVED PATENT WATCHES, 


. YONGE, 156, Strand, begs respectfully to 
inform the. Public, that he has now a Stock of GOLD 
and SILVER WATCHES, constructed on the principle for whic! 
he bas obtained fur Majesty’ s Letters Patent. They are mad 
much flatter, being more suitable for the waistcoat pocket, with- 
out Saeges | the size of the fusee,—thereby admitting a strengt 
of oo and spring not to be obtained in other watches equa’ 
at. From the successful trial of the principle for nearly two 
ears, as well as the satisfactory testimony of those ee swho 
ave favoured him with their custom, W. Y. feels fully war- 
ranted in recommending them to the public 





BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke-street, 
Southwark, London Bridge, respectfully laforms the No- 
bility, Geatry. and Agriculturists, that he has On e RICK 
OTHS, with Poles, Pulleys, and Lines one J, new 
ps second-hand, at a reasonable cost. Karly ppeteatise 3a will 
insure some really good second-hand Cloths. which are adecided 
bargain. Dressed Cloths and Tarpaulings for Railroad Trucks, 
of superior quality, and to any size. Marquees, Tents, Sacks, 
W aggon-cloths, Sack-ties, &c. 
Netting and Bunting for Fruit Trees. 
Address (per post), Benjamin sefinston: »2, Duke-street, South- 
wark. Warehouse at 208, Piccadill 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and ’Prices, 
by which perchecers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set o' ddi Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London 
exclusively forthe sopnniactaro end ae ot Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other r faraitere being ept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, — 
ham-court-road. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not ro ire engding; 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterions A. -T . 
in the manufacture. ice 8d. per lh. Sold by G. E. 








tbey burn 
he ape is 
used 
. 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Wenstecters. Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 





FOR THE HAIR. 
DALM OF COLUM BIAW 


It is unerring in its operation, highly approved in the lead- 
ing circles of fashion, ons eenmeely demanded by all who cul- 
tivate the qracen of the toilet 

IT Mts RENGT HENS AND ay 
Exerting a heal by and o an ample and 
luxuriant a 5 of hair— 
PRESERVES 
Where the Hair is nai full, 


RESTORES 
When weak or falling off. 
REAUTIPIES 
It, gives arich and beautiful a 
IT CLEANS R, 
And for young people sugreetan the use of the fine comb, as 
the most respectab! heeds aot. schoo can testify. 





The peculiar seeeus of the Palp,. the action of which can be 
regulated at discretion, specially Suits infancy and childhood. 
No well-regulated Nursery can dispense with it again. Price 
3s. 6d., 68., and lis. per bottle. No other prices are genuine, 
OLDRIDGE S BALM, 1, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
(the second house from the Strand.) 





Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


1 OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL— 
/ This Elegant, Pregrant. and Transparent Oil, in its pre- 

servative, restorative, beautifying qualities, for a Human 
Hair, is unequalled throughout the whole world. Price 3s.6d— 
7s. = ttles (equal to 4 small) 10s, 6d., and double that 
size, 21s 

CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words, “ ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL” engraved in’ two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. All others are Spurious Imitations. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a fragrant white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of inestimable vistwe, fer presesvin and beautifying the TE 
and strengthening the GUMS. It eradicates tartar from the 
‘Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, imparting the most pure and peer like whiteness ; 

es sweetness and perfume tothe breath. Scurvy, is by 
eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and 
are induced, so that the teeth gh. loose) are thus ren- 
de red “arm 4 in their sockets. ice 2s. 9d, per box 
CAUTION.—To protect the Mee from | Fraud, the Pro 
dress, thus: ROWLAND & SO 
are engraved on tie Government Stamp af- 


tors’ Name and Ad 
Hatton-garden,” 
fixed to och box. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


J EEN F UN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
patronised by Her Majesty and the Royal Family.— 
The erent value of this COSME TIQUE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the he delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly un loaseat sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration. Travellers and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, ex ng 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coameonees. 
The sole proprietors are FABIAN & Co, (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine. —To be had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all respectable perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. — In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s.6d. each. Country 
agents require 


|} UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
s allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and compo- 
—_ as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. 

ribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
Lot ang and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremel 
usefa in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, an 
after an improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.: half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Chea 
eee. corner of St. Paul’s, London: and may be obtained of 
rt & Stedman, 
inburgh ; or, by 





nat, eG 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Daven 
20, ace, posite the Post pice, | 
order, eed any other aa ops le Druggist. 
*_* No, 4 Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's. 











THE ATHENAUM 


13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET, May 24, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS-NOW READY. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MR. DISRAELI’S NEW WORK, 
‘SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIONS’ 


Opinions of the Press: 


From ‘THE TIMES, 

« This is another of Disracli’s brilliant novels. The*great subject matter is the same as 
‘Coningsby,’ and many of the public characters who figured in the first work are made 
figainto play their parts in this. But so great is the power of the author, that the impres- 
sions produced upon the reader’s mind by a perusal of the volumes before us are as vivid 
and fresh as if ‘Coningsby’ had never issued from the press. The writings of Mr. Digraeli, 
as do his speeches, bristle with points. They display much acute observation, great know- 


From ‘THE MORNING CHRONICLE,’ 

‘ Mr. Disraeli’s aim would appear to be to take a glance at the whole circle of labour; 
from the agricultural he takes us to the manufacturing and the mining districts. It isa 
magnificent and untrodden field, and Mr. Disraeli has done well to point to this mystéPy: 
His descriptions must turn the attention of his very many readers to a subject so full of 
novelty and wonderment. They are written with genuine feeling. The novel, in alternate 
chapters, takes us from one to the other nation—from the orgies of the Crockford dandies 
to the ts of the poor workmen of the mills—from the cabals of parliamentary 





ledge of individual character, the most uncompromising hostility towards false pr 
and hypocrisy, and an enlarged and generous sympathy for the poor or the unfortunate. 
The great object of the work is to lay bare the fraime-work of modern English society, in 
the largest sense of that word. Mr, Disraeli, with a quick perception and a strong hand, 
thrusts aside the draperies with which it is concealed, and exposes to the gaze the unsound- 
ness and deformity of many of its parts. He exposes with biting sarcasm the political 
scienee of -a certain class of our public men, who would rule this realm upon a hand-to- 
mouth system, without regard to any general principles or to any fixed plan.” 
From ‘THE SUN’ 

* Fligh as is Mr. Disraeli’s reputation, ‘Sybil’ will add a brighter laurel to his wreath. 
Here he comes forward in the noble character of champion of the poor. He has consecrated 
his brilliant talents to the sacred cause of truth—he has devoted his energies to the regene- 
ration of the people—in such a cause genius shines with redoubled lustre. ‘Coningsby’ 
sought to expose the state of parties—‘ Sybil’ describes the condition of the people. ‘Co- 
ningsby"Was the novel of the season, a mirror of the political characters of the day —‘ Sybil’ 
is the history of the age—a picture of the sufferings of the country. He must be cold and 
stern indeed who can peruse this work unmoved. It is a history of the sorrows of the poor 
drawn with all the nervous eloquence of truth, adorned with all the graces of a poet’s 


fancy.” 
From ‘THE SPECTATOR.’ 
*** Sybil’ is an improvement upon ‘ Coningsby.” The character and condition of the 
poor is presented in a more artistical manner than by Jerrold or Dickens.” 





parties, whose rogueries are admirably satirized, to the chartists and their conspiracies, and 
their impracticable selfishness. A love story (parts of which are charmingly told) is made 
to connect the two nations together. Some of the higher sort of characters are described 
with extraordinary skill.” 
From ‘THE M@RNING POST. Rs 

“If ‘Coningsby’ be the most brilliant of Mr. Disracli’s works, assuredly ‘Sybil’ is the 
most patriotic and interesting. The work before us bears in every part the full impress of 
Mr. Disraeli’s better genius: it is original, sparkling, eloquent, terse, and passionate ; but 
it is free or nearly so from Mr. Disraeli’s individual bitterness—not but that there are life. 
like portraits and personal sketches of public men, the originals of which may be easily 
guessed.” 

From ‘THE EXAMINER: 


“No one who reads the book can fail to admit the many passages of delicate and beau- 
tiful writing it contains ; the courage it evinces, its disposition to take part with the weak; 
its right and manly sympathies ; or the masculine sense and liberal spirit with which it de- 
nounces many social evils..... Where Mr. Disraeli hits full home without a swerve of exag- 
geration or caricature, is in his sketches of the knaves and dupes of party. It would here 
be difficult to praise him too much. In force of touch, in fidelity, in temper, in boldness, 
and witty spirit, he is here without a rival.” 





VOL. VIII OF LIVES 


! - ENGLAND. 


OF THE QUEENS OF 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 
Containing the LIVES of HENRIETTA MARIA (Consort of Charles I.) and CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (Consort of 
Charles II.) 


« These volumes have the fascination of a romance, united to the integrity of history.”"—Times, 
N.B.—New and revised editions of the first seven volumes of this work are also now ready. 








MEMOIRS OF 


SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 


ELECTOR OF HANOVER AND KING OF ENGLAND. 
Including her DIARY of the CONVERSATIONS of various DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES of her Times, and SELECTIONS from her CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now first published from the Originals. 


‘It is scarcely possible to find an historical name of greater interest than that of the wife of the first prince of the Hou 
the story of her life and fate has hitherto been almost unknown in this country, in consequence of the strenuous endeavours 


impenetrable mystery. All we have been allowed to become i with amounts to little more than a knowledge of her pr - é : 
i Shee ie aes ego be Late discoveries in the archives of Zelle and some private MS collections, have, however, 


her imprisonment for life, by her husband, in an obscure castle in his German dominions. 


brought to light the whole of the singular history of this hapless Princess, in which her wrongs and her sufferings till her death, 


(Just readg.) 

se of Brunswick who succeeded to the British throne; yet 
of her perseentors to involve their chief incidents in an 
esumed illicit passion for Count Kénigsmark, and of 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


after thirty-two years’ incarceration, are brought for- 


ward, in a picture of court life in the last century, to the extraordinary features of which no imagination can do justice."—Extract from the Prospectus. 





MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 


Commonly called * THE YOUNG PRETEN DER.” 
With Notices of the Rebellion in 1745, 
By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 24s. bound, 


“Tn this work we have a Ly, ith 
his birth in 1720, and ending with his death in 1788, of an indivi- 
dual whose daring enterprise, singular adventures, and affecting 
trials, have been the theme of poetry and romance in so many 
various forms, that there are few historical personages more fami- 
liar to the public mind. The volumes before us are a valuable ac- 
cession to our historical literature. They fill, indeed, a chasm 
which it is strange to think has been so long left unfilled. One 
cause why no regular biography of the Pretender has been under- 
taken, may be found, perhaps, in the fact, that until lately the 
materials for such a work were scarcely attainable. Kecently, how- 
ever, much valuable and authentic information has been pl 
within the reach of the bi pher. Of this information Mr. Klose 
has made diligent use, and skilfully blended it into a continuous 
narrative of great interest.”—John Bull. 
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PENINSULAR SKETCHES. 
By ACTORS on the SCENE. 


Edited by W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., 
Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ &. 


2 vols. small Svo. 21s. botnd. 


The arduous struggle in the Peninsula, from the opening action 
at Roliga to the crowning victory at Toulouse, may be found, in 
rtant occurrences, i 


in these 
consist of narratives descriptive of the glorious 
and protracted contest, for the most part from the pens of the gal- 
a prominent part in the war, and who have 
portrayed the stirring events that successively took place under 
their own immediate observation. Such records of British valour 
and daring must prove cordially welcome to every Englishman. 





THE WHITE SLAVE; 
Or, THE RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. 
By the Author of * Revelations of Russia.’ 3 vols. post Svo. 
(Just ready.) 


ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, 
CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. POULETT CAMERON, ¢B. &e. 
2 vols. small svo. 21s. bound : , 

“The gallant Colonel, who is the author of these pleasant vor 
nae wapeers to have two objects in view in their publication: 
the one being to supply authentic information respecting 4 
and Circassia—countries little known, yet full of the most rama 
interest—and to disabuse the mind of the English public of —_ 
impressions it had contracted to the prejudice of the —— 
Russia. In the agreeable shape of & narrative of personal — 
ture, Col. Cameron has given an extremely entertainin, — 
his residence among the Don Cossacks, and of his travels a . 
portions of the Russian dominions, and of the Emperor Niche 
and his military resources. The author had many facilities a es 
him while in Russia of seeing everything worth seeing, an end 
racy manner of telling what he has o served, is sure to recomme! 
his book tothe general reader. Personal adventures have a pecalies 
charm for the seekers after amusement ; aud they may seek a 
contidence in pages that tell of that favoured region of geen Ar 

Jantry, that supplies the Harems of the East with the mate — 

eauties of Geo and in the invincible tribes of ChrenmeeS 
nishes an armed force that sets at nought the gigantic wean 
the greatest military power in the world.”"—New Monthly Mag. 


, faithfully described 








HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


a 





Printed by Jaws Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and ree 
aforesaid ; and sold by al) 


by JoHN Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin,—Saturday, May 24, 1845, 
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